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A LAMENT. 
To the Memory of Archibald Lampman. 





BY THEODORE ROBERTS. 





His was not the glory of the shattering of 
spears ; 
He did not cross his sword with Death, 
where scarlet flags are hurled, 
But Death came to him softly, with his dark 
eyes dim with tears, 
And broke a dream of woodland-ways 
across a singing world. 


So doff your hats, good poet-men, 
No fingers lift the fallen pen! 
The sun forgets to mark the time 
Without the music of his rime. 


His was not the glory of the thundering of 
wars; 
His was not a nation’s voice!—are his a 
nation’s tears? 
To him the night-winds whispered all the 
secrets of the stars, 
He was priest of all the joyous springs and 
of the dying years. 
So doff your hats, good gentlemen, 
For hearts were made to bleed again. 
With Archie gone, and all his rime, 
Who'll tell the world ’tis April-time? 
—Independent. 
———--_» ea - 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The great National American Suffrage 
meeting is in active progress at Grand 
Rapids to-day. We shall have news from 
it next week. 











At the regular fortnightly meeting of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation Mrs. Livermore presided, and an- 
nounced that the next meeting, on May 
9, would be in the interest of Peace. Mr. 
Hezekiah K. Butterworth then spoke en- 
thusiastically of Simon Bolivar and other 
heroes of the South American Republics, 
paying a tribute incidentally to Sarmiento 
and his inspirer, Miss Elizabeth Peabody. 





Mrs. Alice McLellan Birney, the origi- 
nator and projector of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers, and its president since 
the beginning, is at present in Boston. 
The mother movement has been deservedly 
a success from its inception. In Chicago, 
in New York, and many other large cities, 
mothers’ clubs are feeling the stimulus of 
the central organization. Mothers are 
studying child ethics and the relation of 
lack of early training to criminal statistics. 





Day nurseries, night schools, cooking 
schools, sewing schools, and classes in 
domestic science have been instituted in 
many parts of the country where none 
had existed before. Mrs. Birney appeals 
“to all mankind and to all womankind, 
regardless of color, creed, or condition, to 
recognize that in the child lies the hope of 
the race, and that the republic’s greatest 
work is to save the children.”’” She has 
been actively in the field during the past 
year, and says the idea grows rapidly, 
reaching beyond anything that was 
dreamed for it. 





The National Science Club, which has 
its headquarters at Washington, takes for 
its object the advancement of science 
among women. There are three classes 
of members: students, specialists, and 
patrons; and many general lines of work, 
such as the protection of birds, the pres- 
ervation of forests, the encouragement 
of science studies in schools, etc., appeal 
to the entire body. This is the only body 
of women that ever held meetings in the 
interest of pure science in the Smithsonian 
Institute. Members range themselves on 
entering under some special head for 
study, and the officers are women whose 
names are well known in the scientific 
world. 





Rev. Dr. Lorimer, in last Sunday’s ser- 
mon at Tremont Temple, spoke on ‘The 
Education of Society.’’ He said, among 
other things, that the School Board should 
be small, so that the members could sit 
around a table and talk across it. He 
would fear to take the women out of the 
School Board. If the board was to be 
composed of sixteen, he would have one- 
half of them women; ‘‘for,’’ he said, ‘‘the 
School Board needs a touch of mother in 
it.”’ 





A friend writes from New Jersey: ‘‘At 
a township school meeting on Tuesday we 
were successful beyond our expectations 
in getting an appropriation of $15,000 to 
enlarge one schoolhouse before a $50,000 
schoolhouse is finished. Woman suffrage 
helped us not a little, but it took the 
shape of a chance assemblage of a Metho- 
dist choir about to rehearse at the close of 
our meeting. I swept them all in as 
voters!”’ 





When Wyoming women ask they re- 
ceive. The Woman’s Volunteer Aid Soci- 
ety, which rendered noble service in the 
early days of the Spanish-American War, 


recently asked of the State Legislature an | 


appropriation of $1,500 to be paid from 
the State treasury to start the fund for a 
monument to the memory of Wyoming 
volunteers who died during the term of 
their enlistment. When the bill came up 
for a vote, the gallery was filled with in- 
terested and enthusiastic women. The 
rules were suspended and the privilege of 
the floor was extended to them, but they 
kept silence and looked to the men they 
had helped to elect to speak for them. 
The most distinguished members of both 
House and Senate eloquently advocated 
the measure and it was passed unani- 
mously. Women are a part of the ‘‘con- 
stituency” in Wyoming. 





Be ——o" 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are 
about to issue a selection from the poems 
of Matthew Arnold, appropriate for school 
and college use. This collection has been 
made with great care by Louise Imogen 
Guiney, whose own poetic temperament 
and disposition make her peculiarly fit- 
ted for this work. In addition to the 
title-poem, Sohrab and Rustum, this little 
book contains twenty poems most repre- 
sentative of Arnold’s poetry: Among 
them may be mentioned The Forsaken 
Merman, Geist’s Grave, Dover Beach, 
Kaiser Dead, The Scholar Gypsy, and 
Thyrsis. The book is bound in paper 
covers at 15 cents, net. 





Saiediiedieaaa 


THE EXAMPLE OF SAMUEL MAY. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

I should like to add a few words to the 
brief sketch relating to Rev. Samuel May, 
in last week’s JOURNAL. Mention is 
made of his active service in the anti- 
slavery cause. It is also worthy of men- 
tion that after that labor was carried for- 
ward to a successful issue Mr. May was 
ready for other reforms. His relation to 
woman suffrage was noted in your article, 
but no mention was made of his support 
of temperance and social purity. 

Mr. May has been quick to see the 
many sides of social reform, and to respond 
to the varied movements which represent 








them. Though nearly ninety years of age, 
he is more alive than the average man of 
middle life to the needs of society, and 
more cognizant of actual conditions. He 
is as ready to aid an unpopular work, if 
he thinks it valuable, as he was in anti- 
slavery times. 

Not long since, in trying to interest a 
man in a line of work which struck him 
as too much out of the established qrder 
of things, he said: ‘*'You wouldn’t expect 
aman of seventy to adopt new ideas, 
would you?” This indicates the attitude 
of the great majority of people, and is 
why so many heroic advocates of anti- 
slavery have never given support to any 
recent reforms. Itis why we sometimes 
see the anomalous spectacle of people 
who have been brave enough to make 
great sacrifices for one good cause ready 
to apply the modern tolerated forms of 
persecution to those who are working for 
some other cause which does not appeal 
to them. Mr. May stands in prominent 
contrast to either of those classes. He 
has not the intellectual narrowness of the 
first, nor the moral obliquity of the sec- 
ond. His sense of justice is as keen to-day 
as when American slavery violated that 
sense, and impelled him to speak and act. 
It leads him now, as then, to speak and 
act for justice and right. 

Because the individual is rare who is 
ready for each new step of progress to the 
end of a long life, such a one should be 
noted, both that he may have the satis- 
faction of feeling the world’s apprecia- 
tion, and that his example may rebuke 
the spirit of people who, at the approach 
of old age, settle into ruts in thought and 
action. 

The educational interest of the past 
twenty-five years has centred in the kin- 
dergarten, and the theory has prevailed 
that the first five or seven years of life is 
all-important. I would give equal empha- 
sis to the importance of later years. As 
the average length of life increases, we 
must see that provision is made for the 
ten or twenty years more or less after the 
seventieth birthday. 

May not psychological science discover 
a method of education and training by 
which mental vigor may be conserved to 
the end of life, so that people may live in 
the full sense of the word as long as they 
exist? Such an example as that of Mr. 
May displaces pessimism with an opti- 
mism that sees no ‘“‘dead line’ in human 
life either at fifty, or seventy, or ninety. 
What better thing can any man do for his 
race than to give it hope? May our old yet 
ever young friend live to round a century! 

MARY TRAFFARN WHITNEY. 





UNIVERSAL PEACE MEETINGS. 

It is well known to the readers of the 
Woman’s JOURNAL that the propaganda 
for peace and arbitration, instead of being 
interrupted by the most unexpected war 
which has diverted our own country for 
the past year from its accustomed ideals, 
apparently has been advanced by it. Mr. 
Stead’s ‘‘War against War,” has aroused 
much sympathetic attention, and has en- 
listed recruits for its service throughout 
the world. An International Committee 
of Women has been formed, whose first 
task is the organization of peace meetings 
to be held in all parts of the world on the 
eve preceding the assembling at The 
Hague of the Czar’s Conference, Frau 
Professor Selenka, of Munich, an ardent 
advocate of international arbitration on 
the Continent, is one of the most active 
promoters of the International Committee. 
Frau Selenka is finding in the Interna- 
tional Council, and in the National Coun- 
cils affiliated therewith, instruments al- 
ready formed which may be utilized for 
peace propagandism, The present plan is 
through officers of the International 
Council, presidents of National Councils, 
Local Councils, and of other organizations 
of women, to arouse women to take the 
initiative in arranging a programme, and 
organizing peace meetings to be held in 
their respective communities on May 17. 

I take this means of communicating 
with the readers of the Woman’s JouR- 
NAL. While I feel myself particularly au- 
thorized to address presidents of organi- 
zations affiliated with the National Coun- 
cil, and the official boards of local Coun- 
cils, I also hope that the presidents of all 
other organizations of women will be 
moved to respond to this appeal. 

Only a general outline of the programme 
can be suggested for the proposed meet- 
ing. This outline must be subject to 
modifications dictated by local conditions. 

First: It is suggested that the appeal and 





invitation of the Czar shall be read, and 
expounded with fairness to the generous 
motives that must be ascribed to him. 

Second: Let an historical statement be 
prepared, showing the attempts that have 
already been made to reduce warfare and 
to replace militarism by civil adjudica- 
tion. 

Third: Let brief speeches be made, each 
upon a single aspect of war; for example, 
the economic questions involved in it, the 
moral and social effects of war, etc. 

To my own mind nothing could be more 
profitable or more inspiring than a half- 
dozen three-minute addresses on patriot- 
ism, which shall discuss the subject from 
different points of view. Whatever one’s 
attitude towards expansion, whatever 
one’s opinions upon the questions involved 
in the war with Spain and in the present 
campaign in the Philippines, there can be 
no doubt that the mind of the average 
American citizen would be shocked by the 
advocacy of the principles underlying mil- 
itarism. There was probably never a 
period in human history when so large a 
proportion of civilized mankind believed 
in the influence of thought and sympathy. 
Successful experiments with wireless teleg- 
raphy win from the public mind a friend- 
ly attitude towards efforts to uphold and 
strengthen the Conference of The Hague, 
by meetings held simultaneously through- 
out the world in behalf of the purpose, 
towards the accomplishment of which the 
Czar’s Conference may be considered the 
first practical step. 

May Wricat SEWALL, 


-_--— 


LADY MORRAY’S SCHEME. 


A recent number of Literature gives 
the following description of a scheme 
unique and interesting: 


The dream of that amiable Scottish hu- 
morist, Tammas Haggert, better known as 
Lang Tammas,—possibly because he was 
in a sense the Andrew Lang of Thrums,— 
to found a Home for Geniuses, has, after 
a fashion, been realized, not in Scotland 
or in England, but on the Riviera. A cer- 
tain philanthropically inclined Lady Mur- 
ray has opened, near Antibes, an estab- 
lishment which she has called ‘‘Chateau 
de L’Espérance.” It is designed as a 
house of rest for “artists in every branch 
of art, and for literary men, whether Eng- 
lish or of other nations,” where they 
‘‘may regain their power for work.” In 
many of its aspects Lady Murray’s scheme 
is precisely that which Lang Tammas pro- 
posed. As we understand its scope, it 
will take in only those who are, or who 
would be, geniuses, and at a period in 
their lives when they stand most in need 
of restful surroundings. Lady Murray, 
however, does not propose to pauperize 
genius. Her institution is not a poor- 
house, but is designed to benefit those 
who are able to do something for them- 
selves. A slight charge is made for the 
use of apartments at Chateau de L’ Espé- 
rance, and in her prospectus Lady Murray 
announces that she expects those who 
partake of her hospitality to arrange to 
pay their own car fare out and back. She 
announces, too, that her guests must be 
punctual at meals, observing with consid- 
erable firmness that ‘tno dish will be 
brought back for late comers.” Dogs are 
excluded, candles to a reasonable extent 
will be provided, and all lights in public 
rooms must be out by eleven o'clock. 

It is, indeed, a most interesting experi- 
ment, and its outcome will be awaited 
with anxiety by weary geniuses all the 
world over. It should succeed. Lady 
Murray has evidently studied the species 
at close range, and knows all their little 
peculiarities. Her regulations show this, 
especially the two which require her gen- 
iuses to pay their own car fare and to ap- 
pear punctually at meals. Whether she 
can compel an observation of these rules 
remains to be seen. Some have ventured 
to doubt that geniuses can ever be made 
to be punctual at meals; but, for our- 
selves, we are inclined to think that if 
Lady Murray is firm about not permitting 
a “dish to be brought back for late com- 
ers,’’ it will not be long before she finds 
her geniuses not only punctual, but stand- 
ing outside, waiting for the dining-room 
doors to open, as is the fashion in many 
of our American summer hotels. 

We judge from the announcement that 
no ladies are to be received at Chateau de 
L’Espérance, that Lady Murray agrees 
with Lang Tammas, who likewise exclud- 
ed women from his Home, even among 
the servants. 

‘The superintendent,’’ said Tammaas, in 
outlining his scheme to Mr. Barrie, ‘‘would 
be a medical man, appointed by Parlia- 
ment, and he would hae men-servants to 
do his biddin’.” 

‘‘Not all men-servants, surely?”’ cried 
Mr. Barrie. 

‘Every one of them,’ Tammas replied. 
“Man, genius is no to be trusted wi’ 
womenfolk.”’ 

In one respect Lady Murray is more 
liberal than Lang Tammas. She permits 
her geniuses to sit up until eleven o’clock, 
while the old Scotchman proposed to send 
them to bed at ten. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

MADAME DREYFUS is a cousin of Dr. 
Felix Adler, of New York. Dr. Adler be- 
lieves firmly in Dreyfus’s innocence. 

Mrs. GEorGE F. FULLER, vice-president 
general from Massachusetts, has been 
honored by the president of the General 
Society, D. A. R., with an appointment on 
two important committees,—that on rev- 
olutionary relics and the prison-ship 
com mittee, 

LApvY TENNYSON, the wife of the new 
viceroy of South Australia, is an Irish wo- 
man. Her name, when she married the 
laureate’s son, the Hon. Hallam Tenny- 
son, in 1884, was Audrey Florence Boyle, 
of the famous fighting family of Cork. 
She is the mother of three sons, two of 
whom remain in England. 

May Wricnt SEWALL, honorary presi- 
dent of the National Council of Women of 
the United States, and vice-president of 
the International Council of Women, has 
addressed a letter to the Czar of Russia in 
the name of 1,250,000 women of the United 
States in the membership of the Council, 
praising him for his peace project. 

Mrs. JouBERT, the wife of the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Transvaal forces, 
is said to be the only woman now living 
who can truthfully be called a woman 
general. She has accompanied her hus- 
band on all the wars he has undertaken, 
and it is well known among the Boers 
that to her was due the defeat of the Eng- 
lish at Majuba. 

Miss IsaBEL LOUISE JouNnsoy, who has 
devoted herself to the study of geology, 
has lately been elected a member of the 
National Science Club. Miss Johnson’s 
illustrated lecture, “Our Norwegian 
Trail,”’ is a record of experiences while on 
her way to Russia as a member of the 
Seventh International Geological Con- 
gress. 

FREIFRAULEIN ULRIKE VON LEVET- 
zow, Goethe’s “last love,”’ recently cele- 
brated her ninety-fifth birthday. Goethe 
met her at Marienbad in 1823. He was 
seventy-four at the time, but conceived so 
strong a passion for the beautiful nine- 
teen-year-old girl that he wanted to marry 
her. She refused him, and he celebrated 
his unrequited love in his ‘‘Marienbader 
Elegie.” 

Mrs. M. Burton WILLIAMSON, of Los 
Angeles, Cal., is an authority on the shells 
of the Pacific coast, and she has supplied 
the Smithsonian Institute with many 
specimens. She is the author of articles 
on conchology in the leading scientific 
journals, and the happy owner of an ex- 
tensive collection, which includes shells 
from all parts of the world. 

Miss ELIZABETH Puipps TRAIN, of 
Duxbury, Mass., has achieved an enviable 
reputation as a story writer. Her earlier 
literary work included several translations 
from the French. A few years ago she 
contributed to one of the magazines a 
clever novelette, entitled ‘‘A Social High- 
wayman,’’ which was later dramatized. 
It was this that first made her known tothe 
reading public, and since its publication 
she has been steadily rising in popular 
favor. 

Mrs. Joun A. FowLe has been instru- 
mental in having a new free library and 
reading room opened at 356 Columbia 
Road, Dorchester, Mass., last evening, for 
the benefit of the boys and girls between 
the ages of 8 and 18, in the neighborhood. 
Mrs. Fowle established the first free libra- 
ry in Washington during the Civil War, 
and it is hoped that this movement, inau- 
gurated by her, may meet with the s:.c- 
cess achieved by the Soldiers’ Library. 

Miss Mary E, WILKINS has contributed 
to Harper’s Magazine for May one of 
the best stories of the month. It is 
entitled ‘Catherine Carr,’’ and _ tells, 
in Miss Wilkins’s charming narrative 
style, how a little Tory girl, for the 
sake of her lover in the American army, 
forswore her allegiance to King George, 
outwitted a British squadron, prevented 
the destruction of a Connecticut town, and 
by the cleverest of stratagems saved her 
lover's life. 

Betsy JANE MARTIN, of Pomona, Kan., 
has patented a fireproof suit, made of 
asbestos throughout,—coat, pantaloons, 
and boots being stitched t gether with 
asbestos thread. A head covering, with 
openings for the mouth and eyes, is pro- 
vided. A modification of this costume is 
an asbestos mask and cloak for ladies, 
which is recommended for dwellers in 
hotels and the large flats of New York and 
other cities. If it is kept in a convenient 
place and put on in time. the wearer can 
avoid the danger of burning to death. 
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WOMEN IN THE UNIVERSALIST MINISTRY. 

The list of 758 ministers published in 
the Universalist Register for 1899 contains 
the names of seventy nine women. Of 
these sixty one are ordained and eighteen 
are licentiates or on probation. Thirty- 
eight are pastors or supplies for churches, 
according to the Register, while a number 
of others are engaged in active minis- 
terial work. Ohio leads the States in the 
number of women ministers in charge of 
Universalist churches, having seven who 
cover a ‘argeterritory. Rev. HenriettaG, 
Moore preaches every Sunday at Spring- 
field, and during the week responds to 
many calls. On March 21 she gave an 
address at Springboro on “Equal Suf- 
frage,’’ and at Belle Center, on March 28, 
addressed a large audience on ‘Municipal 
Government.” She frequently assists 
other ministers in protracted meetings, 
takes part in church, temperance, and suf 
frage conventions, and on one Sunday dur- 
ing the past year exchanged pulpits with 
the pastor of a Methodist church. Rev. 
Lotta D. Crosley, who recently declined 
to continue a three years’ pastorate, has 
been holding series of meetings in several 
places. On Sunday, Jan. 16, she preached 
to the prisoners of the Ohio Penitentiary, 
and her sermon was reported next day in 
one of the city papers, which said: ‘*The 
convicts at the Penitentiary Chapel Sun- 
day listened to what many officials and 
prisoners believe to be the first real prac- 
tical advice from an outside preacher they 
have received under the present adminis- 
tration. Andthe preacher was a woman, 
too.” 

New York, with the largest number of 
churches, has five women pastors. At 
Friendship, Rev. E. Alice Bradley, pastor, 
a notable Thanksgiving service’ was held. 
The Methodist, Baptist, Congregationalist, 
and Universalist congregations gathered 
in the Methodist church and Miss Bradley 
preached the sermon. Massachusetts, 
which ranks next in churches, has only 
two women pastors—Miss Fannie Austin, 
at South Dana, and Mrs. E. M. Bruce, of 
the unique Wayside Chapel at Malden, 
where services are held daily. 

Only one woman’s name appears in the 
list of Universalist ministers in the South. 
Rev. Mary C. Billings went from New 
York, to Hico, Texas, and was her hus- 
band’s comrade for many years in frontier 
mission work. Last year they travelled 
over one thousand miles to the Southern 
Conference at Chickamauga, where Mrs. 
Billings preached on ‘‘Distinctive Univer- 
salism.”” When, a few months later, 
**‘Father” Billings entered into rest at the 
age of eighty-seven, Mrs. Billings was 
elected State Superintendent of missions 
as the one best fitted to continue her 
husband's work. The correspondent of 
the Universalist Leader writes from Hicv: 

At All Seuls’ Church, Jan. 8, Sister 
Rachel W. Dellgren was ordained to the 
full work of the ministry, Rev. A. G. 
Strain and Rev. Mary C. Billings officiat- 
ing at the service. Two members were 
received intu the church, and three little 
childien were baptized, the latter by Sis- 
ter Billings. Atter these rites the Com- 
muuion was administered as a fitting con- 
clusion to the interesting services. 

The fact that about fifteen of these 
women ministers are or have been the 
wives of Universalist ministers goes to 
show that united interests and efforts 
may be as desirable without as within the 
home. Probably, Mrs. Ada C. Bowles, or- 
dained in 1875, was the first of this de- 
nomination to join her husband (the late 
Rev. B. F. Bowles), in the ministerial 
field. Another who walks alone where 
two were wont to tread is Rev. Effie 
K. Jones, whose husband, Rev. B. F. 
Jones, died a little over a year ago. 
Ordained the same year, this young 
couple engaged in pastoral work in Iowa 
and then at Barre, Vt. Mrs. Jones has 
remained as pastor at Barre. Union 
service was held in her church last 
Thanksgiving, the Baptist minister preach- 
ing the sermon. Mrs. Jones recently 
preached the sermon at an installation of 
the pastor at Lyndville. Rev. A. E. and 
Rev. Alice K. Wright are pastors of the 
Prospect Heights Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rev. James A. and Rev. Sarah L. Stoner 
are pastors of different charges in Ohio 
and Indiana. Rev. Amos and Rev. 
Sophronia L. Crum have long worked 
for church extension in lowa. Mrs. Crum 
recently preached for the Unitarian con- 
gregation at Humboldt. Rev. John Hughes 
is ‘ably assisted” by Rev. Kate Hughes. 
Their charge at Atlanta, Mo., built a 
church when there were only five mem- 
bers, all men, While Chaplain Charles 
E. Varney, of the First Wisconsin Regi- 
ment, was absent six months, his pulpit 
at Monroe was filled ‘‘very acceptably” 
by Rev. Mecca Varney. To this list of 
husbands and wives helping one another 
may be added Rev. Leslie W. and Rev. 
Lila Frost Sprague, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Rev. R. E. and Rev. Margaret Titus 
Olmstead, of Albert Lea, Minn.; Rev. 
Leon P. and Rev. Martha G. Jones, of 
Seneca, Kan.; Rev. Walter S. and Rev. 
Agnes S. Ralph, of Columbus, Wis.; Rev. 


Jasper L. and Rev. Eliza C. Everton, of 
Osage, Ia. 

Rev. Florence Kollock, after nearly 
twenty years of devoted pastoral work, 
married Dr. Crooker, a Unitarian divine, 
a union which seems to have doubled 
her enthusiasm and capacity for church 
extension. Soon after her removal from 
Troy, N. Y., to Ann Arbor, Mich., last 
October, where Dr. Crooker assumed the 
pastorate formerly held by Rev. J. T. 
Sutherland, Mrs. Crooker was elected to 
the office of State missionary by the 
united and unanimous vote of the Univer- 
salist executive committee and the Uni- 
tarian conference to serve those bodies in 
taking charge of the missionary work of 
the two denominations in that State. It 
is a remarkable event for these two 
denominations to unite on one agent, and 
that one a woman, for this difficult and 
honorable work. Mrs. Crooker has been 
holding services at various points, en- 
couraging and building up weak parishes 
and arousing those that were dormant. 
One result of her labors is the recent in- 
stallation of Rev. Miss S. Louise Haight 
as pastor of the Universalist church at 
Tecumseh, a parish that was pastorless. 

It is interesting to recall in connection 
with Mrs. Crooker’s position and work in 
Michigan that when Mrs. L. Fidelia 
Woolley Gillette, of Rochester, Mich., who 
was ordained in the same year, 1876, went 
to the college town of Hillsdale to preach, 
all the church doors were closed against 
her, and she was obliged to hold her meet- 
ing in the court house. 

An unusual affiliation between a clergy- 
man and aclergywoman was that which 
existed at the Evéry-Day Church, Boston, 
when Mrs. Abbie E. Danforth was asso- 
ciate pastor with her son-in-law, Dr. 
Perin, as pastor. Her faithful and eflicient 
performance of duty greatly endeared her 
to the parish, and regret was generally felt 
when she returned to the field of earlier 
and extensive labors in Ohio. She is now 
pastor of a growing and prospering church 
at Kent. 

One young woman, Miss Inez L, Ship- 
man, who has been licensed to preach in 
Ohio, is the daughter of a Universalist 
clergyman. 

Since the Register was issued, Miss 
Clara Morgan, pastor at Nunda, N. Y., 
has been ordained, Her parish is gaining 
and she had the honor of preaching the 
sermon at the meeting of the Western 
New York Ministerial Circle at Rochester. 
Miss Morgan is a graduate of the Canton 
Theological Seminary, and was formerly 
editor and publisher of the Mohawk Eagle. 

Rev. Harriet J. Baker has become pas- 
tor of a church at West Union, Ia. Sbe 
is described as a vigorous and accom- 
plished young woman. She has a class of 
thirty young people in physical culture as 
a branch of her regular Y. P. C. U. work. 

At Wessington Springs, S. D., on Nov. 
27, Mrs. EvaE. Whitney preached the first 
sermon in the First Universalist Church 
in the State. She is pastor of this new 
church. 

Many active suffragists are enrolled in 
the list of Universalist women ministers. 
Rev. Augusta Chapin, D. D., now pastor at 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Olympia Brown, Phebe 
Hanaford, Lorenza Haynes, Mrs. Bowles, 
Mrs. Stoner, and Mrs, Crooker are among 
those to whom the enfranchisement of 
woman is “a part of their religion,” to- 
gether with that preacher and prophet of 
the Universalist faith at large, Mary A. 
Livermore. F. M. A. 
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WOMEN ON LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

The announcement that the new local 
government act for London will give 
women the right to sit on the London 
County Council, marks the end of a long 
controversy which has been fruitful in 
amusing incidents. In 1888, when County 
Councils were first organized in England, 
women were given the right to vote for 
councilmen. It was taken for granted 
that the right to vote carried with it the 
right to serve on the councils; and two 
women very popular in London were 
immediately elected to the London County 
Council— Miss Jane Cobden, Richard Cob- 
den’s daughter, who has since married 
Fisber Unwin, the publisher, and Lady 
Margaret Sandhurst, a widow much be- 
loved for her work among the London 
poor. The men who made up the ma- 
jority of the Council welcomed the two 
jady members with cordiality, and ap- 
pointed them on a number of important 
committees. They further showed their 
sense of value of women’s coéperation by 
electing Miss Cons an alderman—part of 
the London aldermen being elected by the 
Council. 

Mr. Beresford Hope, the candidate who 
had been defeated by Lady Sandhurst, 
contested her election on the ground that 
women were not eligible. After prolonged 
litigation, he succeeded in ousting her 
and securing her seat, much to the dis- 
gust of the voters, who had elected her in 
preference to him by a large majority. 





One of the duties the Council had 





assigned to Lady Sandhurst was the in- 
spection and supervision of twenty-three 
infant asylums. A London paper dryly 
remarked that as Mr. Beresford Hope 
thought there was no proper work or 
place for women on the Council, it was to 
be hoped that the gentleman would find 
himself equal to the mothering of all those 
babies. 

An anti-woman’'s rights member of the 
Council brought an action against one of 
the lady members for illegal voting. He 
demanded the maximum fine, $250 for 
every vote she had cast while serving as a 
member of the Council. The Court found 
extenuating circumstances, however, and 
cut the fine down one-half; and the Court 
of Appeals finally reduced it to ten shil- 
lings—about $2.50. 

Hereafter the people of London will 
have the privilege of electing whom they 
please to the County Council; and orphan 
babies in public institutions will not have 
to be mothered exclusively by men. 

ETHEL C, AVERY. 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

Mrs. 8. Isadore Miner conducts an able 
page in the Dallas and Galveston Texas 
News, known as ‘‘Woman’s Century.” in 
which all progressive movements affect- 
ing the welfare of women are presented. 
These journals are under one manage- 
ment, and have a wide circulation in the 
Southwest. Mrs. Miner is a Michigan 
woman, who for six years has followed 
the profession of journalism in Texas. 

Before a recent meeting of the Congre- 
gational Club in Brooklyn, N. Y., Mrs. 
Margaret Hamilton Welch spoke as fol- 
lows of the past and present opportunities 
of women in the journalistic field: 


Fifty years or more ago there were com- 
paratively few women that did any jour- 
nalistic work whatever. Of course, there 
were Julia Ward Howe, Louisa Alcott and 
Mrs. Stowe, but they did not 1e,resent 
the active women in newspaper work. 
There were others who followed them, 
but still I believe it is only within the 
last ten years that womeu have really 
come within the moil and toil of the 
office. | remember ‘‘Midy’”” Morgan, as 
she was affectionately known. She was 
one of the most remarkable stock re- 
porters the world ever saw. I don’t mean 
Wall Street stock, but the other kind of 
stock that is properly watered. What she 
did not know about cattle and horses 
would not filla thimble. A tall and slen- 
der wuman, she walked through the 
crowded street of Park Row in her busi- 
ness regimentals, and was a conspicuous 
figure, and yet | know no one whose 
memory, whose intelligence and clever- 
ness in more ways than stock reporting 
are more treasured. 

There is Margaret Sullivan, of Chicago. 
She began by writing editorials signed 
merely with her initials. They were so 
remarkably brilliant that they soon be- 
came the talk of the town. The editor of 
the paper sent for her, thinking, of course, 
that she was a man, and when a slender 
young woman, looking even younger than 
she was, for she wore her bair in along 
braid down her back, came into his office, 
he would not believe she was the author 
of the editorials. As it would not do for 
him to contradict a lady, he invented a 
test. He said that he needed an editorial 
immediately, and had sent for her for that 
reason. She sat right dowg there at his 
desk, and in an hour turned out a better 
one than she had ever written before. 
From that day she has been a very promi- 
nent and influential writer upon the 
Chicago papers. 

You can form no idea, until you have 
looked into-the subject, of the army of 
newspaper women that exists in this 
country in all the smaller centres of popu- 
lation. It is not only in the cities but in 
the towns that they flourish. As the 
editor of ‘Club Notes’’ in Harper's Bazar, 
I have travelled in different parts of the 
United States and have been struck by 
this fact. In Omaha I have been enter- 
tained by newspaper women, and at the 
Denver biennial meeting of the convention 
of women’s clubs the most delightful 
afternoon session was the occasion of a 
reception given by the Denver Women’s 
Press Club. In the Southern States there 
are many large press asssociations for 
women, and in New England there is a 
very fine one whose reputation is country- 
wide. 

lam sorry that I cannot say that the 
success of the newspaper women has ob- 
literated her limitations. You do not see 
a woman as managing editor, city editor, 
or night editor. I do not think this is 
because she is not equal to it, but it is 
because she cannot convince the men that 
she is. The same instinct that makes a 
managing editor shoo all his women 
readers’ news over into one corner makes 
him shoo all his women writers over to 
that corner. And here I want to let you 
into a secret. The male editorial idea of 
what a woman wants to read is absolutely 
hopeless. 

The work of woman in the world is 
assuming so important a part in the 
world’s service that its record must be 
made. You will find that the editor of a 
woman’s page keeps up her little recipes, 
her ideas of how to make puddings and 
pies, how to make a divan out of a dry- 
goods box, as so many sops tothe male 
powers that be, and then she writes whole 
column stories on the work of women, 
their club life, on the health protective 
societies of New York, of the work Rose 
Hawthorne Lathrop is doing in the slums 
of New York, how Helen Gould is feed- 
ing the laborers who are working on the 
hotel fire ruins. Why, it is the old, old 


story of home life—the managing editor 
is being managed like the husband, and 
he doesn’t know it. 





MARY WASHINGTON HOSPITAL. 


An event of special interest to historic 
and patriotic societies occurred at Freder- 
icksburg, Va., on April 15. It consisted 
of the laying of the corner-stone of the 
Mary Washington Hospital by the Freder- 
icksburg Lodge (Washington’s mother 
lodge), while the Bible used was the one 
upon which he took the oath of office. 
The stone is a piece of the old monument 
oviginally erected by Washington over his 
mother’s grave, and which has recently 
been replaced by a new and handsome one 
from the same design. 

Both the tomb and the home of Mary 
Washington in Fredericksburg are cared 
for by the Association for the Preserva- 
tion of Virginia Antiquities. The hospital 
is the outcome of the monument by a few 
zealous women known as the Mary Wash- 
ington Hospital Association. The build- 
ing will be a simple frame structure to ac- 
commodate twelve or sixteen patients at 
first. It will be enlarged and improved as 
the means of the Association will permit. 
The president of the Association is Mrs. 
Walter F. Stearns, and the vice-president, 
Mrs. Vivian Minor Fleming, both of Fred- 
ericksburg. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The mass meeting held in Tremont Tem- 
ple April 20, under the direction of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Women's 
Clubs, was one of inspiration to the hun- 
dreds of club women present. Miss O. M. 
E. Rowe presided and voiced the cordial 
greetings of Massachusetts to Mrs. Re- 
becca D. Lowe, president of the General 
Federation, who answered with a fine 
address on the work of women, organized 
labor, and what club women can do to 
further the interests of working women. 
She advocated the forming of working- 
girls’ clubs and also of labor unions, and 
gave a helpful talk along the lines of the 
circular recently sent out by the Social 
Service Committee of the State Federa- 
tion. She said in part: 

There are now over 4,000,000 of work- 
ing and wage-earning women in the 
United States. At present 10 per cent. of 
men engaged in labor are in labor organ- 
izations, and only 1 per cent. of women. 
The man laborer learned his strength 
through organization, and women must 
learn to travel the same road. They 
must learn to take an honest, fearless 
stand by the side of men in the business 
world. They must learn to organize and 
to compete on business lines. 

At a reception given by the Cantabrigia 
Club of Cambridge, Mrs. Lowe told of the 
work of clubs in the South. In three 
cities in Georgia women bought and gave 
to the people fine libraries and the money 
to support them. Women have equipped 
hospitals and have organized village im- 
provement societies in several places. 
Kindergarten work has been started with 
siccess. But the best work the women 
are doing, perhaps, is that in educational 
matters. Mrs. Lowe paid a graceful trib- 
ute to Mrs, Estelle M. H. Merrill, saying: 
“It was through the enthusiasm of the 
president of Cantabrigia that I became 
interested in club work, and through her 
kind assistance that I organized the 
woman’s club of Atlanta,”’ 

The Woman’s Club of Atlanta, Ga., has 
adopted the Saturday Review of that city 
as its official organ. A city federation of 
woman’s clubs has been formed in At- 
lanta, and a mass meeting will be called 
early in May. 

The Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution in Syracuse, N. Y., are arranging 
to give free lectures on American history 
to Italians and Poles. This very practi- 
cal form of patriotic work is under the 
special endorsement of Mrs. James Mead 
Belden, of Syracuse, State regent D. A. R. 
The subjects to be presented are—‘'The 
“The Colonial 


Period of Discovery,’’ 
Period,” ‘From Bunker Hill to York- 
town,’ ‘‘Making of the Constitution,” 


“The Civil War,”’ and ‘Reconstruction;”’ 
the lectures presented in the language of 
the listening audience. This work is 
duplicating that of a Buffalo chapter, D. 
A. R., which has already used the lectures 
in that city for a similar purpose—that of 
educating foreigners in the history of 
their adopted country. The Syracuse 
lectures are type-written copies of the 
Buffalo ones, and the slides used are from 
the State regent’s office at Albany. 

Mrs. J. C. Croly has been made an 
honorary member of the Pioneer Club, of 
London, and was the guest at an ‘at 
home” given lately by the Governing 
Committee at the handsome clubhouse, in 
Grafton Street. 

The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has adopted as its patriotic song, 
“March On, Brave Lads, March On.” 
This song was selected by the General 
Federation at Denver on July 27, 1898. In 
the introduction the left hand plays 
“Dixie,’’ the right hand **Yankee Doodle,” 





and both airs are joined in the song itself. 





as 
The words were written by Miss Anna J, 
Hamilton, of Louisville, Ky., and it was 
sung at the biennial by Miss Anita My). 
doon. 

The Texas Federation of women’s clubg 
is in session this week at Galveston. The 
laws of Texas in relation to women is one 
of the topics for consideration. 

The Western Club Woman for April 
“roasts” the play, “‘A Contented Woman,” 
in the following trenchant fashion: 


When we reflect upon the innumerabjg 
phases of life Hoyt, the playwright, hag 
burlesqued, it is hard to believe he diq 
not take up the woman suffrage question 
until a comparatively recent date. From 
the manner in which he handles it in hig 
play, ‘‘A Contented Woman,” however 
one would be justified in thinking it went 
on the boards back in that remote time 
when its author was struggling for g 
reputation. We must give Hoyt credit 
for being a master of satire, and even of 
preaching sermons through his cobwebby 
plots; but for the sake of the good he ig 
able to do as an entertainer and preacher, 
we advise him to keep ‘A Contented 
Woman” out of Colorado. 

It has been said that Hoyt wrote thig 
play to give his wife an opportunity of 
displaying her beauty and dresses. The 
play is too consistent to bear out the state. 
ment. The evidence is prima facie that 
he seeks, from start to finish, to laugh 
down woman suffrage. The plot is laid 
in Denver, because Colorado is known ag 
a suffrage State. We do not object to 
being advertised from coast to coast as a 
suffrage State, but we do complain that 
we are not advertised fairly. Woman suf. 
frage in Colorado would furnish a theme 
for a record-breaking play, but the one 
who writes it must spend more than a day 
in the State. It is really remarkable the 
number of antiquated ideas Mr. Hoyt 
manages to serve up to his audience in 
“A Contented Woman.’ Colorado has 
passed beyond those ideas by about 
twenty-five years. Catch up, Mr. Hoyt! 

The history and minutes of the National 
Council of Women of the United States, 
1888-1898, can be obtained of the corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. Louise Barnum 
Robbins, 25 Broad Street, Adrian, Mich., 
for $1 in cloth, or 50 cents in paper. 

F. M. A. 





OFFICERS OF WOMEN’S NATIONAL 
COUNCIL. 


Mrs. Fannie Humphreys Gaffney,of New 
York, whose portrait appeared last week, 
is president of the National Council of 
Women. 

Mrs, Maria Purdy Peck, of Iowa, the 
vice-president, is a student of history, an 
authority on many issues of college gov- 
ernment, and a woman of wide range of 
thought and activity. She is well known 
in Lowa, and whoever knows of her knows 
that the one word to describe Mrs. Peck is 
to say, “She is trustwortby.’’ No higher 
praise can be given any one than is con- 
veyed in this word, and the Council is to 
be congratulated on having so able a vice- 
president. 

The recording secretary, Rev. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, of Rhode Island, is of a 
mind so able and a delivery so forcible 
and admirable, that whoever hears her 
must admit that she is indeed a states- 
woman. 

Mrs. Kate Waller Barrett, of Washinog- 
ton, D. C., the corresponding secretary, is 
widely known through her connection 
with the Florence Crittenden Missions. 
Her sweet face, gracious presence, and 
earnestness make her a worthy secretary 
to the Council, and her firm belief in the 
idea of the Council cannot fail to impress 
all who receive a word from her able pen. 

Mrs. Emeline D. Wells, of Utah, assist- 
ant recording secretary, is a pioneer in 
woman’s work. She is editor of a paper, 
has run for the Legislature, and mean- 
while brought up a family. Sheis aunt to 
the present governor of Utah, and is re- 
spected and honored by all who know her. 

Mrs. Hannah G. Solomon, of Chicago, 
the treasurer, is better known, perhaps, a8 
president of the National Council of Jew- 
ish Women. Able, earnest, confident, 
and successful is Mrs. Solomon in all 
things; and the Council feels that its 
finances are in wise and competent hands. 


A representative of the Woman's JouR- 
NAL interviewed Mrs. Gaffney. In answer 
to the question, ‘‘What is the National 
Council?” she said: 


I must ask you another question, and 
then answer it myself: ‘What constitutes 
the United States?” Neither territory, 
constitution, nor people, though each is 
vital and essential. Territory is of itself 
boundless; the Constitution is a docu- 
ument only, however much it may con- 
tain or express in sentiments or signa- 
tures; the people of the United States are 
of varying types and changing conditions. 
The real United States is held together 
and kept a national unit by the spirit and 
intention expressed in its Constitution— 
that spirit being endorsed and acquiesced 
in daily by the people who submit to its 
rule. Thus the United States is really a 
spiritual entity held in the minds of the 
people. 

Now apply this thought of spiritual en- 
tity to our Council. The strength of our 
Council can never consist in material 
things nor visible results, but in the spirit 
and ideal which the Council upholds in its 
Preamble: 


We, women of the United States, sin- 
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cerely believing that the best good of our 
homes and nation will be advanced by our 
own greater unity of thought, sympathy, and 
purpose, and that an organized movement of 
women will best conserve the highest good 
of the family and the State, do hereby unite 
ourselves in a confederation of workers 
committed to the overthrow of all forms of 
ignorance and injustice, and to the applica- 
tion of the Golden Rule to society, custom, 
and law. 

@ The aim of the Council is to bring to- 
gether women interested in differing lines 
of earnest work, that thereby breadth, 
sympathy, and tolerance may be brought 
about, as well as a higher intelligence in 
regard to the needs and common interests 
of women. The Council, as an organiza- 
tion, provides a field and tournament 
round where all causes may plant their 
Cones and maintain their claims for 
consideration. The herald of the Council 
proclaims that this Council assembles, 
publicly, once in three years, to consider: 

Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatso- 
ever things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report; if there be any virtue 
and if there be any praise.—Phil. 4th chap. 
8th verse. 

It is on these things that the Council 
thinks. It represents the highest ideal of 
organized womanhood. It is the fair court 
of justice, wherein the moral and uplift- 
ing forces of organization find common 
hearing, balance, and adjustment to the 
needs of the hour. It knows neither bond 
nor free, creed nor sect. It promotes no 
cause but such as its affiliated societies 
can unite upon. Not all the causes ad- 
vanced in the Council meet with the 
plaudits or general consent of that body. 
But each cause strikes a grand note that 
swells and broadens into sound, which ar- 
rests and attunes the ear to listen for that 
harmony which can only come through 
differing tones centering in a common key. 
And the ear of the Council is ever listen- 
ing for this harmony. It is organized to 
listen and learn—not to dictate nor con- 
trol. 

The organ has many pipes, yet the mu- 
sic produced by it is grander and more 
comprehensive than that of a single in- 
strument. An orchestra has its many in- 
struments, each player familiar with only 
his own instrument, yet the result is unity 
and harmony. 

The Council is the woman organ or or- 
chestra of influence for this century. It 
seeks to unite the many different voices 
and heart cries of women into one harmo- 
nious chant, which will lift the thought 
of the listening world to higher and bet- 
ter things. 

To illustrate in detail the spirit and 
unifying force of the Council, consider 
again the fact already stated that not all 
the causes advanced within the Council 
arena meet with united favor or support: 
notably, the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union and the Woman’s Suffrage 
Association are potent and faithful to the 
Council idea, but no woman’s suffrage 
resolution has ever been offered to that 
body for consideration, nor has the W. C. 
T. U. asked the delegates assembled in 
Council to endorse total abstinence. 

The National Free Baptist Woman’s 
Missionary Society does not attempt to 
proselyte delegates to become either mis- 
sionaries or Baptists, nor does the Wo- 
man’s Republican Association of the 
United States urge that delegates all en- 
dorse the Republican party and repudiate 
the Democratic principle. 

The Council idea is above and beyond 
little differences. It seeks for the things 
to unite, and overlooks the ones that 
divide. 

The Council stands ready to welcome 
the Woman’s Democratic Association—if 
such a one exists—and it yearns to lend 
its broadening influence and patient ear 
to the Anti-Suffragists, if they will come 
within the fold. Each and every organi- 
zation joining has the same voice and 
power—two votes, no more, no less—so 
no one cause can be at the mercy of the 
others, since it is not majority rule, but 
united effort that is the outcome of the 
Council. 

I am asked what are the advantages of 
joining the Council. If you appreciate 
breadth of view with the mountains of 
promise ever before you, their caps white- 
topped with noble effort, and crowned 
with perpetual light; if you wish to rise 
to the level of your highest thought and 
attempt to fulfil the prayer, ‘‘Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven,’’ then 
there will be no question of an individual 
or an association being benefited by be- 
longing to the Council. 

The advantage to special organizations 
is that their subjects are here brought be- 
fore a varying and more representative 
constituency. Delegates and guests at- 
tending these Council gatherings come 
with minds attuned to progress and open 
to conviction. 

In order to defray the necessary general 
expenses, national organizations joining 
the Council pay $100 every three years, or 
$331-3ayear. State Councils pay $60 for 


three years, or $20 a year, and local coun- 
cils pay $24 every three years. 
Twenty national and five State and local 


Councils are now affiliated with the 
Council. 

Individuals may be made life patrons 
with full privileges of Council except for- 
mal ballot by paying $100 to the Council; 
annual contributors pay $5, and also re- 
ceive many privileges of the Council. 

To be asked to become a patron of the 
Council of Women is esteemed an honor, 
since no name stands as patron except it 
represent high purpose and character. 
Patrons are not limited to women, as 
many prominent men lend their means 
and influence to further the work of the 
Council. 

Among many patrons may be men- 
tioned: 

Mrs. Lucia E. Blount. Georgetown, D.C. 

Hon. Charles C. Bonney, Chicago, II. 

Mr. Albert S. Caldwell, Memphis, Tenn. 

Mrs. Mary L. Dickinson, N. Y. City. 

Hon. Wm. D. Foulke, Richmond, Ind. 

Mrs. P. A. Hearst, San Francisco, Cal. 

Mrs. Esther Hermann, New York City. 

Mme. Helena Modjeska, California, 

Mr. G. F. Peabody, New York City. 

Mrs. M. Olivia Sage, New York City. 

Mr. Ferd. Schumacher, Akron, O. 

Lady Henry Somerset, Reigate, Surrey, 
Eng. 

Mr. E. B. Stillings, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. Fannie G, Villard, New York City. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue GoLDEN MAIDEN, and Other Folk- 
tales and Fairy Stories Told in Armenia. 
Collected by A. G. Seklemian, with an 
introduction by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
The Helman-Taylor Company, Cleve- 
land and New York. 


Miss Blackwell’s introduction is a tiny 
epitome of the history of the Armenian 
race, with allusions to some of their folk- 
lore, and with quotations from certain fa- 
mous writers concerning the traits of 
Armenian character. The fairy stories 
were all collected from unlettered country 
people by Mr. Seklemian, and translated 
from his notes into very readable English. 
They are an interesting cross between the 
old fairy tales of Europe and the stories of 
the Arabian Nights. In “The Golden 
Maiden” one at once recognizes Cinderella, 
and there are others which recall familiar 
stories. 

Much ingenuity is displayed in the way 
difficulties are overcome in trying to res- 
cue sweethearts. Of course, kings, queens, 
princes, and princesses, genii, dragons, 
and giants are the dramatis persone. 
There is great praise for courage, but 
small blame for cruelty. ‘‘Vengeance is 
mine” they do not leave for the Superior 
Being, but each man takes it for himself. 
It is interesting to note how the numbers 
three, seven, and forty, appear and reap- 
pear. One story, ‘‘The Magic Ring,” in- 
culcates kindness to animals, and several 
insist on the value of honest labor. The 
stories are clean and simple, and may 
safely be put into the hands of children, 
who will think they have found another 
Aladdin’s Lamp. IsABEL C, BARROWS. 





HUMOROUS. 


She—Do you believe that too many 
cooks spoil the broth? He—Yes; alto- 
gether too many.— Yonkers Statesman. 


‘*You’ve started your house-cleaning 
early.”’ ‘*Yes; we had to, or wait until 
five families got through with our step- 
ladder.’’— Chicago Record. 


Provided For.—‘‘I don’t see what is to 
become of all these new doctors!’ 

“Oh, new microbes are being all the 
time discovered.’’— Detroit Journal. 


The Price of Peace.—The Bride—I don’t 
want to have any trouble with you, 
Bridget. 

The Cook—Then, bedad, ma’am, let me 
hear no complaints.—-Life. 


The Obvious Reply.—‘*What would you 
say,” asked the fair theosophist, “if I 
should tell you that I was born in Egypt 
8,000 years ago?’ ‘*Why,”’ said the party 
addressed, ‘‘I should certainly say you 
don’t look it.’’— Brooklyn Life. 


By Proxy.—Aunt Ethel—Well, Beatrice, 
were you very brave at the dentist’s?”’ 
Beatrice—Yes, auntie, I was. Aunt Ethel 
Then there's the half crown I promised 
you. And now tell me what he did to 
you. Beatrice—He pulled out two of 
Willie’s teeth !—Punch. 


In describing her visit to one of the 
mission schools of Africa, Charles Kings- 
ley’s daughter tells of a negro girl of 
twelve to whom she addressed the ques- 
tion: ‘What are you studying?” 

“Eberyt’ing,” replied the child. 

‘“‘What do you know?” asked the young 
woman. 

“Eberyt’ing’’ was the answer. 

“You are the very person I’ve been 
looking for,’ said Miss Kingsley; ‘‘now 
tell me why you are black.” 

“Certainly. I’m black because my pa’s 





pa’s pa saw Noah without his clothes on.” 





STATE OF On10, Crry OF TOLEDO, 
Lucas County, | ss. 

Frank J. Cueney makes oath that he 
is the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
CHENEY & Co., doing business in the City 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, 
and that said firm will pay the sum of 
One Hunprep Do.iars for each and 
every case of Catarrh that cannot be cured 
by the use of HALL’s CATARRH CURE. 

FraNK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D. 1896. 


~— 
SEAL 


—— 


A. W. GLEASON, 
Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 

F. J. Cuenty & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A TEA-PARTY. 


One little boy, and two little girls: 

Three little chairs, and four little curls; 
Five little dishes, and six little plates: 
Seven little rolls, and eight little dates; 
Nine little bonbons, and ten little tarts ; 
Eleven little kisses, and twelve little hearts. 


And the two little girls and the one little boy 
Had nothing to do but to eat and enjoy ; 
So they ate and talked and had, oh, such fun! 
And they ate and laughed till the party was 
done! 
—Emma C. Dowd in Youth’s Companion. 








AN OLD-FASHIONED BOY. 

“What an old-fashioned sort of a boy 
you seem to have there!” I said to Mr. 
Wayne, the great merchant. 

The subject of my remark was a lad of 
about sixteen, who had come to the mer- 
chant’s desk for some instructions, 

‘‘He’s just old-fashioned enough to be 
perfectly honest and trustworthy,” re- 
sponded Mr. Wayne. ‘Let me tell you 
about him. You spoke of him as old- 
fashioned, and I suppose you got the im- 
pression from his clothes. They are a 
year or two behind the style, and make 
him look rather peculiar among the other 
boys, who are bound to be in fashion, if 
they don’t save a cent. Persons frequently 
wonder why he dresses as he does. I did 
for a long time. I knew that he could 
afford to dress as well as the other boys, 
if he chose to, so far as wages went, and 
it seemed very strange that a smart young 
fellow should be willing to make himself 
conspicuous by wearing out-of-date cloth- 
ing. I used to hear the boys wondering 
about it too. Some of them said he was 
too stingy to dress well. Others said he 
squandered his money. But this I never 
for a moment believed. 

“One day he fell down the elevator 
shaft and broke his arm, A surgeon was 
called and the fractured limb was bound 
up, and then I sent one of the boys home 
with him. When the boy returned, he 
came to me and said: 

‘**That’s a noble fellow, sir. I’ve 
laughed at him for wearing such old 
clothes, but I never shall again. Why, 
sir, he’s supporting an old woman who 
hasn’t any claim on him except that she 
was kind to his mother, and a crippled 
boy. That’s why he wears old style cloth- 
ing—he can’t afford anything better. I’m 
ashamed of myself for having laughed at 
him now that I’ve found out the reason. 
Yes, sir, he’s a noble fellow.’ 

‘**T had a curiosity to find out more about 
the lad, so a day or two after that I called 
on him. I found him with an old lady 
and a boy of perhaps twelve, who was 
unable to walk because of hip trouble. I 
wanted to learn all I could about him, so 
I sent him out to buy some oranges for 
the little cripple, and while he was gone 
the old lady told his story. She had been 
a neighbor of his mother’s for some years 
before her death and taken care of her 
during her last illness. 

‘**But I was glad to, for she’d always 
been very kind to me,’ said the woman. 
‘I never thought of such a thing as being 
paid for it. Just about the time his 
mother died I lost my grown-up son and 
that left me with the poor little boy, 
there, on my hands. I didn’t know what 
I was going todo, but the lad—bless him! 
—said he was going to adopt Billy, and I 
must keep house for them. And ever since 
then, sir, he’s taken care of us, though 
I’ve helped all Icould. He never spends 
a cent for himself, if he can help it. You 
see how he dresses, sir. That’s because 
he can get such clothes cheap. I’ve told 
him that I'd put Billy in some hospital 
and go out to work, but he won’t listen to 
it. ‘Billy needs you,” he said. Oh, sir, 
he’s one of the best boys that ever lived. 
And he was so kind to his mother! And 
just to think how he’s taken care of Billy, 
and me, all because I did by his mother as 
I'd like to be done by! And Billy—dear 
me! I don’t know what he’d do without 
the lad. He’d break his heart, I guess!’ 

“After that I called frequently. I was 
sorry to see that the boy was not picking 
up as I had hoped he would, and one day 





the old lady told me that he was fretting 
himself sick over his enforced idleness, 
Then I had a talk with John and told him 
he wasn’t to worry about that matter—his 
wages would be continued the same as if 
nothing had happened. That brightened 
him up wonderfully and he became con- 
fidential and told me of a plan he had in 
mind. And what do you think it was? 
Something for himself? No,sir! He had 
been saving money, little by little, to pay 
for an operation on the little cripple’s hip. 
Some physicians had told him that the 
boy could be made well, if an operation 
could be performed soon, ‘I’ve got almost 
enough to pay for it,’ he said. ‘You don’t 
know how I felt when I thought it would 
have to be given up! I never told them 
anything about it, for fear something 
would happen and they'd be disappointed.’ 

“Do you know, the thought of the lad’s 
noble unselfishness made me ashamed of 
myself? I had money, but how much 
good did I do;to others with it? I found 
out how much he needed to complete the 
sum that must be} paid for the operation 
and made him accept it. You ought to 
have seen him! A happier boy I never 
saw—and all for Billy’s sake. He ran to 
the old lady half-laughing, half-crying, and 
told her about his plan, and how there 
was nothing in the way to prevent carry- 
ing it out, now. She sat down and cried, 
and Billy put his arms about John’s neck 
and cried, too; and if you could have seen 
me just about that time, I think you'd 
have thought there was something the 
matter with my eyes. Such a lesson as I 
learned that day of the happiness which 
comes of unselfish love for others, I shall 
never forget. I don’t want to forget it. 
It’s done me too much good to be forgot- 
ten.” 

‘‘Has the operation been performed?” I 
asked, 

“Yes, and it was!successful,’’ was the 
reply. ‘I don’t think Billy was any more 
pleased over the result than John was. I 
thought perhaps he’d take to wearing bet- 
ter clothes after that,{but he did not, and 
one day I asked him, why, and what do 
you suppose the reason he gave was? 
Billy was soon going to be able to go to 
school, and he must have books and warm 
clothing! Always some one but himself 
to be considered first, you see. I[ shall 
double his wages after January, and then 
I hope he will feel able to afford such 
clothes as the other boys wear. But do 
you know, we, who understand why he has 
worn those old-fashioned clothes, think 
he looks wellin them. We see the boy’s 
big heart through them and we forget all 
about the cut of them. Old-fashioned? 
Well—yes, in a way; but I wish, sir, we 
had more just such old-fashioned boys.” 
—E. E. Rexford, in Young People’s 
Weekly. 








CHEAP EXCURSIONS, 1899. 

Annual Meeting General Assembly Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church at Denver, 
Col., May 18 to 25. 

Annual Meeting General 
Presbyterian Church at 
Minn., May 18 to June 1. 

National Baptist Anniversaries at San 
Francisco, Cal., May 26 to 30. 

National Educational Association at 
Los Angeles, Cal., July 11 to 14. 

For all these meetings cheap excursion 
rates have been made and delegates and 
others interested should bear in mind that 
the best route to each convention city is 
via the Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul 
R’y and its connections. Choice of routes 
is offered those going to the meetings on 
the Pacific Coast of going via Omaha or 
Kansas City and returning by St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. The Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul R’y has the short line between 
Chicago and Omaha, and the best line 
between Chicago, St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, the route of the Pioneer Limited, 
the only perfect train in the world. 

All coupon ticket agents sell tickets 
via the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
R’y. For time tables and information as 
to rates and routes call on or address Chas. 
A. Brown, New England Passenger Agent, 
210 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
——— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 

This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 


Assembly 
Minneapolis, 











{ have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing people—give the uliar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtainedin no other way. They sing everything, 
for a04 a. love and hate alike.—-Grace Kis- 

all, L 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 
— FOR SALE AT THE— 
"Voman’s Journal Office, Boston 








BY MAIL. Free Course at 
Kerst’s School, Corning, N.Y 


SHORTHAN 


EDUCATIONAL. 





GE, Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


Carl Faelten, Director. 


STEINERT HALL BUILDING, 


162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The proper time io visit the school is 
while itis in session. Until June 17 
classes of children may be seen in session 
every afternoon, and all day Saturday, 
General classes for adults are in session 
from 10 to 12 o’clock daily, excepting 
Saturday. 


CHAUNCY-HALL 


SCHOOL mm. 
458 BOYLSTON STREET. 
Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 


Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 








Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 





Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 lastructors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 





ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School for both sexes. 
46th year. West NewTon, Mass, 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 
PENN. Opened oth month, 4th, ms iP Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college ccurses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
s. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and fibraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Ds 
GARMO. Ph. D. President. 


Lee & Shepard’s 
Latest Publications 


OLD GLORY SERIES. 


Or the War For- 
Under Dewey at Manila, Or the War For- 


way By EDWARD STRATEMEYER. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Nothing approaching in martial interest the 
story of Larry Russell and his fortunes, resultin 
in heroic service on the * Olympia,” has appear 
since the famous Army and Navy Series by Oliver 
Optic. Furthermore, it is the — popular book 
ever written that presents life in the modern 
navy. The sea stories that have so charmed 
joung and old are obsolete, and Mr. Stratemeyer 

8 the first to show what a boy would find on a 
battleship of to-day. This combined with a vivid 
and accurate description of the memorable con- 
test at Cavite, and tlie rich store of historical and 
geographical information skilfully presented 
marks the book as one of the greatest successes 
of the year. 

To be followed by 


A YOUNG VOLUNTEER IN CUBA; or, Fight- 
ing forthe Single Star. |Ready Nov. 1.) 


FIGHTING IN CUBAN WATERS; or, The Haps 
and Mishaps of a Young Gunner. [/n Press.) 











SOPHIE MAY’S NEW STORY FOR GIRLS 
By Sorpnie MAy. Illustrated. 
Pauline Wyman, (Y. at 


NEW EDITION OF 


The Quinnebasset Series, 1” new styles. 


and color. Price Reduced. | SopHie May. 
Illustrated. Cloth, per volume, $1.25. 


Sets in neat bor. Any volume sold separately 
In Old Quinnebasset The Asbury Twins 
Janet: A PoorHeiress Our Helen 
Quinnebasset Girls The Doctor's Daughter 
Or, the Adventures of 
Six Young Hunters, the Greyhound Club, 
By W. GorpON PARKER, author of “Grant Bur- 


ton,” etc. With illustrations by the author 
Cloth, $1.25. 
CONCLUSION OF THE WAR OF 1812 


SERIES. 
The Boys With Old Hickory, 
Illustrated, $1.50. 
LIBRARY OF HEROIC EVENTS. 


Stories of the American Revolution. “ee; 
Series. By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. Illustrated 
Boards, 30 cents, net; cloth. $1.00. 

Roundabout Rambles in Northern Europe, 


By CHARLEs F. KiNG, author of “The Land We 
Live In,” “This Continent of Ours,” etc. 238 
engravings. Cloth, $1.25. 


Songs of War and Peace, 


top, boxed, $1.25 
By ABRAM ENG 


John Hancock, His Book, Py Anta™ Exe. 


thor of ‘‘Beneath Old Rooftrees,” ‘ Beside Ole 
Hearthstones,” ete., etc. Cloth, gilt top. $2.00. 


’ By HAwWAII’s QUEEN, LILI 
Hawaii's Story. UOKALANIL. 21 illustrations 


Cloth, full giltand gilt top, $2.00. 

A Story of the Pauline Era, 
Victor Serenus, By Henry Woop. 12mo, 
cloth, 510 pages, $1.50. 


Young People’s History of Our Country, 


By Epwarp 8. Evvis,A.M Over 200 illustra- 
tions and colored maps. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, net. 

4 For Large A® 
Shattuck’s Advanced Rules For (arge Ae 
supplement to ** The Woman’s Manual of Parlia- 
a Law.” By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUOK. 
18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


By EVERETT 
T. TOMLIRB- 
BON, 


By SAM WALTER 
Foss. Cloth, gilt 


Our Complete Catalogue Mailed Free 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 





BOSTON. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
He must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
@ontinue to send it until payment is made, and 
@ollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
mame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 

The committee in charge of the May 
Festival has chosen the 3lst as the date, 
and Copley Hall, Grundmann Studios, as 
the place. This spacious hall will give 
ample room for all who wish to attend, 
and the programme will be announced 
later. Among the speakers who have 
already promised to be present are Rev. 
Charles F. Dole, Mrs. Esther F. Boland, 
Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer. The tickets 
will be ready for sale on Monday next, at 
this office. Price $1.00 each. 


————————“ DP os 





A WOMAN SUFFRAGE DEBATE. 

On Thursday, April 13, the Ladies’ Phys- 
iological Institute invited Mrs. Esther F. 
Boland, of South Boston, and Mrs, A. J. 
George, of Brookline, to speak for and 


against woman suffrage, and to answer ! 


questions from the audience. Wesleyan 
Hall was crowded, as is usually the case 
when the subject is discussed by well- 
known and able speakers. Although it 
was the day when our paper goes to press, 
I gladly availed myself of an invitation, 
endeavored to divest myself of precon- 
ceived opinions, and listened with interest 
to both. 

Mrs. Boland, in thirty-three minutes, 
gave an admirably condensed and effective 
argument in behalf of equal suffrage, as 
the right, privilege, interest, and duty of 
every citizen. She disclaimed any antag- 
onism to men, and urged the need of wom- 
en as voters on account of the diversity of 
sex qualities as well as an identity of pub- 
lic interests. She claimed that there was 
a part in the State and the nation, as well 
as in the home, which only women could 
fill, and without which the work of men 
is necessarily incomplete. She had no 
fear that the exercise of suffrage, or of 
political duties, would conflict with do- 
mestic interests, any more than it conflicts 
with attention to private business inter- 
ests in the case of men, She expressed 
her cordial appreciation of the motives of 
her opponents, and recognized on the 
part of suffragists and remonstrants alike 
an identity of aim, notwithstanding their 
difference of methods. 

Mrs. George spoke with much grace of 
manner and a commendable absence of 
personal asperity. She cheerfully con 
ceded the identity of aim of remonstrants 
and suffragists. She recognized the right 
and duty of women to take an interest in 
public affairs, but she believed that the 
influence of women would be diminished 
by the exercise of suffrage. They would 
thereby lose their independence of atti- 
tude, and, as Republicans or as Demo- 
crats, they would be powerless to modify 
or control. At present, women exert a 
very potent and beneficent influence. 
They help to shape a higher public opin- 
ion, She deprecated antagonism between 
women and men, and feared the effect of 
political activity upon the characters of 
women. She did not consider the experi- 
ence of the sparsely peopled States of the 
West as any criterion for crowded popula- 
tions. To double the vote would increase 
the difficulties of our municipal politics. 
If husbands and wives agreed, it would 
not change the result; if they disagreed, it 
would be an additional element of discord. 
Most women do not wish to vote, and 
ought not to be compelled to do so in or- 
der to counteract the votes of other 
women, 

As I thought over the doubts and diffi- 
culties and dangers voiced by Mrs. George, 
I said to myself: “Fifty years ago, her ad. 
dress would have carried weight and been 
entitled to consideration. But to day it 
is an anachronism. Every doubt has been 
met, every objection answered by the logic 
of accomplished facts. Just as Dr. Lard. 
ner’s learned essay, proving that steam- 
ships could not cross the Atlantic, was re- 
futed in 1837 by the appearance of che lit- 
tle steamship Sirius from Glasgow in the 
harbor of New York, and again, two weeks 
later, by the arrival of the Great Western 
from Bristol, so the cumulative experi- 
ences of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and 
Idaho, of New Zealand and South Austra- 
lia, have demonstrated the value of full 
suffrage for women. Even the municipal 


suffrage of Great Britain and Kansas and 
the small school-committee suffrage of 
Massachusetts have given ample refuta- 
tion of every dismal prediction. ‘Nothing 
succeeds like success. 


“die H. B. B. 


OBJECT-LESSON IN ATLANTA. 


On April 18 the Young Men’s Library 
Association of Atlanta, Ga., elected six 
trustees for the new Carnegie library. 
The election is described as one of the 
most exciting and interesting in the his- 
tory of the organization. There were 
eleven nominations made by the associa- 
tion, and for a week previous to the elec- 
tion a ‘tred-hot campaign” was on, and 
the Atlanta Journal says that it “was 
conducted just as energetically and eagerly 
as a municipal or State and county elec- 
tion.” 

Women voted at this exciting election, 
whether as active or auxiliary members 
of the Association does not appear from 
the reports, This object-lesson in woman 
suffrage made a highly favorable impres- 
sion. One of the unsuccessful candidates, 
Mr. Charles A. Read, an attorney at law 
writes to the Atlanta Journal as follows: 


The thought uppermost in my mind, as 
to the result of yesterday’s election for 
trustees of the Carnegie public library, is 
its practical demonstration of the desira 
bleness of woman suffrage. 

For the first time in my life I saw dozens 
of the most cultured and highly respected 
women of Atlanta casting their votes with 
all the enthusiasm that usually character- 
izes men in the zeal of partisan feeling. 

No personal bickerings, however, were 
anywhere apparent. ‘To the contrary, 
these charming women went to the polls 
and voted in a pleasant but thoroughly 
business-like manner, and supported their 
preferences with a loyalty that men would 
do well to imitate. 

The general result would seem to indi- 
cate that the majority of them were not 
aware of my candidacy; but this is a 
small matter. Far more pleasing and 
gratifying to me than the realization of a 
personal ambition is the practical and un- 
answerable demonstration of woman's 
fitness to vote. ‘This being conceded, 
nothing but prejudice can longer withhold 
from her the general ballot, and I hope 
the day is not far distant when this relic 
of mediwval ignorance and modern injus- 
tice shall be blotted from the constitution 
of Georgia. 

Six additional trustees are to be elected 
by the City Council, and the board of 
twelve gentlemen will have complete con- 
trol and jurisdiction of the new library. 
The Saturday Review, which is the official 
organ of the Atlanta Woman’s Club and 
of the Daughters of the Confederacy, is 
gratified at the results of the election. It 
says: 

The board selected from the Y. M. I. A. 
is an excellent one altogether, and if the 
city does its part as well the success of 
the library is already assured. ‘There is 
danger that politics may have a part in 
the election of the municipal board, and 
it is too bad that women do not have a 
vote here as in the election of the library 
trustees. Mr. Charles Read is pleased tu 
pay a very pretty compliment to the 
female voters in the late election, for 
which the Saturday Review desires to 
express its thanks, and regrets that such 
a discriminating gentleman did not re- 
ceive the suffiages of the fair sex. 

As the bright and progressive women 
of Atlanta become more deeply interested 
in municipal affairs, of which library man- 
agement is but one department, the desire 
will grow within them to express their 
influence thiough the municipal ballot. 
“It is too bad that women do not have a 
vote”’ in all city elections, F. M. A. 
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OUR WAR IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Helen M. Gougar contributed a strong 
article on this subject to the JouRNAL of 
April 15. 

Surely we all sympathize with her in 
reprobating what the writer bas designat- 
ed as our “ghastly situation in the Philip- 
pines.” 

On our part the sin or the blunder—as 
one may choose to designate it— began 
with ignoring the Filipino commissioners 
in Paris. It continued in ignoring them 
in Washington, and again after hostilities 
had begun, in refusing in any way to treat 
with Aguinaldo. 

There was equal sin in Aguinaldo’s pre 
cipitating war upon us just as we were 
concluding a difficult treaty, delivering 
the Philippines from Spanish domination. 
That he should have sought at once to 
seize and loot Manila, massacring all for- 
eigners, and starving out our fleet and 
army, will assuredly be recorded in his- 
tory as base ingratitude and barbarity. 

We are suffering, and the Filipinos are 
suffering, from these sins or blunders; 
but our fleet not only gave the Filipinos 
their first chance of throwing off the 
Spanish domination, but it remained for 
their protection. Without it, Spain and 
Germany were plotting to combine for 
their reénslavement, and, having no fleet, 
the Filipinos could not have resisted them. 

It seems 1o me we were right in holding, 
for atime at least, Manila and its imme- 
diate neighborhood, and even in garrison- 
ing those islands which appealed to us for 
protection against the tyranny of a small 
section of the population, with which 
they were not in sympathy. 

For it should certainly be borne in mind 





that Aguinaldo’s tribe, though the most 








intelligent, by no means represented the 
great archipelago inhabited by diverse 
and hostile tribes. 

It has been, and is still, a must difficult 
situation, not to be rightly solved by just 
folding away our flags and stealing away 
in the night, leaving the islands to an- 
archy, with Aguinaldo free to vent his 
vengeance, as he assuredly would, on the 
islands that failed to support him, and on 
the Chinese, who evince the greatest ter 
ror and apprehension of his domination. 
As long as our troops remained in Manila, 
defending themselves there, it seems to 
me they were right; but when it comes to 
running amuck all over the island, captur- 
ing little places at the cost of great loss of 
life to our own troops and the Filipinos, 
destroying native huts and devastating 
farms, only to abandon again places ,that 
they had no means of holding, it seems 
utterly cruel and futile. 

And when some of our leading papers, 
influential, and with an immense circula- 
tion, treat of the Philippines as if they 
were our possessions, that we could hold 
or barter away as we please, and hold up 
the native population to ignominy and 
contempt, our hearts sink indeed, that a 
war commenced in a spirit of generous 
humanity should be so degraded. 

Can we women use any influence to in- 
duce our administration to cease hostili- 
ties, and try to lead the Filipinos to recog- 
nize us as their friends, and to coéperate 
with us? Our President seems in a tardy 
way to begin to recognize the necessity of 
so doing. and it is the first gleam of hope 
appearing on the horizon. I yet believe 
that, taught by suffering, we shall ulti- 
mately fulfil our mission, and that our 
flag will return home from the Philip- 
pines, as from Cuba, having accomplished 
its work for freedom and humanity. 

Washington, D. C. 8. E. B. 
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OF HOSPITALITY. 

Two girls, one sunk in the comfort of a 
big, crimson easy-chair, one nestled among 
the abundant cushions of the lounge, 
looked about them with eyes of satisfied 
content. The last warm glow of an 
autumn sunset caught the yellow gleam 
of the old brass Roman lamp, and lighted 
up their favorite pictures, the dear 
Chocorua wood-road, and Watts’ ‘‘Happy 
Warrior,’’ his helmet fallen from the 
transfigured face; and the plain book- 
case was full of friends, old and new, from 
Epictetus to Kipling. Both earned their 
living day by day, and both bad tastes 
that the busy lives held scant space to 
gratify; but they had made a “truly” 
bome here in two rooms, and they were 
going to try light housekeeping, with 
cream left at their door like a real house, 
and coffee in a tin can, and old blue 
china! And one said impressively to the 
other, “Eleanor, of one thing I wish to 
make a point, that this shall always bea 
hospitable house in the best sense.”’ 

‘*What do you call the best hospitality?” 
said Eleanor. 

‘Making our friends welcome always, 
no matter how the room looks, and giving 
them achance to rest if they are tired, to 
tell us their troubles if they are puzzled 
and discouraged, to have a cup of malted 
milk if they are very faint and hollow.” 

“Suppose they come just as we are sit- 
ting down to tea, and we have only just 
enough for ourselves?”’ 

“Oh, you can suppose all sorts of pain- 
ful contingencies,’ said Mary, conclu- 
sively. ‘‘We can always have a few canned 
things, eggs, and crackers on hand, and, 
above all, we can make up our minds not 
to mind that we can’t givea course dinner. 
The trouble about exercising hospitality 
is that people are really thinking more 
about themselves than about their guests. 
They want to appear in a certain 
light.”’ 

‘Well, it is depressing,”’ said Eleanor, 
“that on the one day when you had to 
hurry down town and. really could not 
dust, the very nicest housekeeper you 
know comes to call just as you get home 
in the afternoon, and receives that im- 
pression, which isn’t the true one, for 
usually the room is fresh and orderly.” 

“You can be so attractive and cordial, 
and so direct her attention to the pretty 
glimpse of the Garden from our window, 
that she will enjoy herself so she'll want 
to come again, and then all may be nice.” 

‘Sometimes we are terribly tired, you 
know. How can one be glad to see callers 
when there’s no strength left?” 

“Oh,” said cheery Mary, “probably we 
shall not both be utterly exhausted at 
once. The one who is used up can go 
into the bedroom and shut the door, and 
the other can make her excuses.” 

‘I think men are more hospitable than 
women,’ said Eleanor, meditatively. 
‘Don’t you know how Uncle John always 
says heartily, ‘Come in, come in, girls; 
take off your hats and stay,’ and Aunt 
Florence is apt to be stiffy if it is near 
tea-time?”’ 

“Yes, I know,’’ Mary answered; ‘but 
Aunt Florence gets tea herself, and Uncle 








John eats it, which may account for the 
difference.” 

‘Mother used to have,’ she went on, 
‘‘what I think is a good rule. First say, ‘I’m 
glad to see you,’ and then think what you'll 
have for dinner. And there is a story 
told of a good woman in D——, somewhere 
up in the woods, who was so poor that 
she had nothing for her dinner but a large 
turnip, which was boiling in the pot when 
her minister came to see her. She was 
truly hospitable; so, when the turnip was 
done, she put it on the table with some 
salt, simply saying, ‘Such as I have give I 
unto thee,’ and the good man asked a 
blessing, which I think must have been 
most sincere, and sat down with her.” 

“Oh, Mary,”’ said Eleanor, anxiously, 
‘don’t you suppose they had even a cup 
of tea to go with it?’’ 

“Only a little salt,’’ said Mary. 

CO. W. 


MRS. HOWE AND THE RADICAL CLUB. 





The Boston Radical Club appears to me 
one of the social developments most 
worthy of remembrance in the third quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century, says Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe in the May Atlantic. 
Its meetings were held on the first Mon- 
day of every month, and the proceedings 
were limited to the reading and discussion 
of a paper which rarely exceeded an hour 
in length. On looking over the list of 
essayists, | find that it includes the most 
eminent thinkers of the day, in so far as 
Massachusetts is concerned. 

I remember at one of these meetings a 
rather sharp passage at arms between Mr. 
Weiss and my dear pastor, James Free- 
man Clarke. Mr. Weiss had been de- 
claiming against the insincerity of the 
pulpit, which he recognized in ministers 
who continue to use formulas of faith 
which have ceased to correspond to any 
real conviction. The speaker confessed 
his own shortcoming in this respect. ‘*All 
of us,’’ he said,—‘tyes, I myself have 
prayed in the name of Christ when my 
own feeling did not sanction its use.” 

On hearing this, dear James Freeman 
broke in. ‘Let Mr. Weiss answer for 
himself,” he said, with some vehemence 
of manner. ‘If in his pulpit he prayed in 
the name of Christ, and did not believe in 
what he said, it was John Weiss that lied, 
and not one of us.’’ The dear minister 
afterwards asked me whether he had 
shown any heat in what he said. I re- 
plied, ‘Yes, there was heat, but it was 
good heat.’’ 

I was thrice invited to read before the 
Radical Club. The titles of my three 
papers were, Doubt and Belief, Limita- 
tions, Representation and How to Secure 


it. 
I must mention one more occasion at 


the Radical Club. I can remember neither 
the topic nor the reader of the essay, but 
the discussion drifted, as it often did, in 
the direction of Woman Suffrage, and 
John Weiss delivered himself of the fol- 
lowing sentence: ‘‘When man and woman 
shall meet at the polls, and he shall hold 
out his hand and say to her, Give me 
your quick intuition, and accept in return 
my ratiocination’’—A ringing laugh here 
interrupted the speaker. It came from 
Kate Field. 


ee 


W. C. T. U. NOTES. 





The next World’s Convention will be 
held in Edinburgh, June, 1900. 

The white-ribboners of Texas are active 
in their legislative work. A bill prevent- 
ing the sale or gift of tobacco in any of its 
forms has passed the Senate and is favora- 
bly reported in the House, Another bill 
restricting the sale of cocaine, opium, and 
morphine in any of their forms, passed 
the Senate unanimously, and is engrossed 
in the House, A training-school for girls 
is being petitioned for. This bill, which 
carries with it an appropriation of $50,000, 
has passed the House and is now in the 
Senate. The State president of Texas, 
Mrs. Stoddard, has spent the winter in 
Austin, the capital, working for these 
bills and ‘‘watching out” for others ad- 
verse to the home. The usual work of 
interviewing members, addressing com- 
mittees, etc., has been part of her pro- 
gramme, 

There are but six cities in the State of 
New York that have not complied with 
the police matron law. Troy is one of 
these, and the Rensselaer County conven- 
tion, held recently in that city, decided to 
proceed to active measures to enforce the 
law. One of the speakers at this conven- 
tion was Mrs. I. D. Van Valkenburgh, of 
Gloversville, who made a spirited address 
on ‘*The Makers and Breakers of Law,” 
and deftly introduced some telling points 
in favor of woman suffrage. Mrs. Van 
Valkenburgh is an able woman, and a 
leader in temperance and Methodist cir- 
cles. 

The nine weeks devoted to Indiana by 
Miss Marie C. Brehm, National Superin- 
tendent of Franchise, have greatly aroused 
suffrage sentiment in that State. Well-filled 
houses greeted her in the numerous cities 
and towns she visited; the newspapers 








gave friendly reports, and the ministers 
made her welcome. “Her work in the 
Legislature was highly gratifying to all,” 
says the W. C. T. U. Message. ‘Many 
members of the Legislature have said that 
her speeches before the committees were 
the most forceful of any they heard dur. 
ing the session, and that the Indiana 
W. C. T. U. was fortunate in securing 
such a fine helper to present their cause 
to the legislators of this State.” 
F.M A, 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

Hobart College has received $20,000 
from Miss Catherine M. Tuttle, of Colum. 
bus, O., to found scholarships for worthy 
students. 

The women of Nebraska are organized 
in the interest of the Nebraska Wesleyan 
University, and are planning to erect a 
building at a cost of fifty thousand dol. 
lars, to be known as a conservatory of 
music and auditorium—a much-needed 
building. Mrs. Emily Caldwell, Univer- 
sity Place, Neb., is corresponding secre- 
tary of the organization, which is incor- 
porated. 

At Wellesley courses bearing upon for- 
eign relations, diplomacy, and colonial 
policy will be introduced, For this pur- 
pose, the associate professor of history, 
Miss Elizabeth K. Kendall, LL. B., was 
last spring granted leave of absence for a 
year of special investigation and study of 
the subject. Miss Kendall, after several 
months’ work in this country, has now 
gone to Oxford for the remainder of the 
college year. Upon her return, the new 
courses will be definitely outlined. Work 
in economics is extremely popular at 
Wellesley. Professor Coman conducts the 
course in ‘Industrial History of the 
United States,’’ which comprises a study 
of the national development inits material 
and social aspects, accompanied by a 
critical review of our economic legislation, 
commercial and financial; a new syllabus 
for this study has just been published by 
Professor Coman; Miss Emily Greene 
Balch has charge of four courses, one in 
Elements of Economics, designed to train 
students to apprehend and analyze indus- 
trial phenomena; another in Socialism, a 
study of socialist theories, ‘‘Utop an and 
Scientitic,”’ in their historical develop- 
ment, with a consideratidn of modern so- 
cialist parties, and especially of German 
social democracy; a third, in Social Eco- 
nomics, which takes up the discussion of 
methods of meeting certain normal social 
needs, such as sanitation, housing, house- 
hold economy, education, recreation, and 
thrift; and, also, a valuable course in the 
‘Evolution and Present Conditions of 
Wage-Labor,”’ with especial reference to 
the United States. During the first se- 
mester, courses in statistical study of cer- 
tain economic problems in this country, 
and in studying the defective, dependent, 
and delinquent classes, were carried on 
by Professor Mary Roberts Smith. 


Bryn Mawr College has received a gift 
of $10,000, for a new foundation scholar- 
ship fund, presented by Miss Maria Hop- 
per, daughter of the late Edward Hopper, 
for a long time senior member of the 
Philadelphia bar. No restrictions ac- 
company the gift. 

Miss Helen L. Webster, Ph. D., profes- 
sor of comparative philology in this col- 
lege, has accepted the position of princi- 
pal of the Wilkesbarre Institute of Wilkes- 
barre, Pa., in place of Miss Elizabeth N. 
Rockwell, who has held the position of 
principal for twenty-two years. Profes- 
sor Webster, who received her doctor's 
degree from Zurich, will enter uvon her 
new duties at the opening of the next 
school year in September, having been in 
charge of her department at Wellesley 
since 1890. Known as a woman of high 
scholarly attainment and of wide culture, 
both in books and affairs, the loss to 
the college through Professor Webster's 
change of position is anticipated with 
much regret. The college will lose an- 
other valued member of the faculty next 
year through the withdrawal of Miss 
Edith J. Claypole, instructor in zodlogy 
for the past five years, who will begin the 
study of medicine at Cornell University, 
in September. 

The Woman’s Department of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has grown with re- 
markable rapidity. It has 765 students 
registered. The successful administra- 
tion of Miss Marion Talbot as Dean of 
Women in the University of Chicago dates 
from the beginning of that remarkable 
institution. Miss Talbot receivec the 
A. B. from the Boston University in the 
year 1880; the A. M., in 1882. Boston 
University Notes for April remarks that 
‘the case may prove an interesting one 
for the student of heredity, her father, Dr. 
I. Tisdale Talbot, having been the first 
and only Dean of the Medical School of 
Boston University from its opening in 
1873.”’ 

A bibliography of all the known settle- 
ments in the world has been prepared for 
the College Settlements association. This 
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—— 
should undoubtedly prove of great value 
to all settlement students, and it is one 
form of the broader educational work 
which the association aims to accomplish 
jn addition to its local interests. There 
are now some fifty settlements in Great 
Britain, of which about thirty-two are in 
London, and more than eighty in the 
United States. New York can claim 
seventeen of these, Chicago thirteen, and 
Boston nine or ten. Brooklyn has two 
small settlements, and one has recently 
been started in Jersey City. 

One of the charities fostered by the 
Kast-side college settlements in New York 
js cheap musical instruction. Lessons are 
to be given at the rate of 25 cents an hour, 
with free scholarship for talented pupils 
who cannot afford to pay so much, and 
the pianos at the school are rented for 
practice at four cents a half-hour, 


Christadora House is the youngest of 
the New York settlements, and began very 
modestly two years ago in a few rooms, 
But it has progressed rapidly and reaches 
out further each month. By the strenu- 
ous efforts of the workers money enough 
was procured to pay for the building 
which they now occupy, where they have 
better facilities for the Mothers’ Club, the 
Sangster Club of girls, the Rainbow Club 
of little girls, and all the other societies 
and classes offered to the poor of the East 
side for their entertainment and instruc- 
tion. This settlement differs from the 
others in its religious attitude, which is 
first with the workers of Christadora 
House and subservient in most of the 
other settlements to moral and intellect- 
ual considerations. 

Prof. Lucy M. Salmon, of Vassar Col- 
lege, abroad on leave, and now studying 
in Paris, recently made an address at the 
banquet given in that city by the Ameri- 
can University Club. Her subject was 
“The Education of the Democracy.”’ Prof. 
Salmon is engaged in writing a book on 
“The Study and Teaching of History,” to 
make one of the series edited by Prof. 
Nicholas Murray Butler. 

Dr. Charlotte Angus Scott, professor of 
mathematics at Bryn Mawr College, has 
been elected an honorary member of the 
Amsterdam Mathematical Society. Prof. 
Scott was a graduate in honors at Girton 
College, University of Cambridge, Eng- 
land, 1880. She received the degree of 
B.L. from the University of London, 
1882. From 1880 to 1884 she was lecturer 
in mathematics at Girton College, and 
from 1880 to 1883 she lectured in connec- 
tion with Newnham University of Cam- 
bridge. In 1885 Prof. Scott was made 
D. Se., by the University of London. Dr. 
Scott has been professor of mathematics 
at Bryn Mawr since the opening of the 
college in the autumn of 1885. 





F. M. A. 
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WOMAN'S INDUSTRIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
UNION. 


The reports submitted at the annual 
meeting of the Boston Woman’s Indus 
trial and Educational Union, held on April 
25, show that the past year has been the 
most successful of its existence. 

The Union's classes, under the chair- 
manship of Mrs, Hannah T. Carret, have 
been carried on upon the same lines as in 
previous years, those in millinery and 
dressmaking having the largest attend- 
ance. A new feature has been a series of 
kindergarten talks to mothers, conducted 
by Mrs, Grace Kempton. Classes in em- 
broidery, law points, parliamentary prac- 
tice and penmanship have all been suf- 
ficiently well attended to pay their own 
expenses, exclusive of rent. 

The protective committee, Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells, chairman, undertakes to 
right the wrongs of working women when 
they require legal assistance. The Union 
employs a lawyer of its own, and now 
charges clients a percentage on moneys 
collected. Within the past year 198 cases 
were investigated. The amount of money 
recovered was $890. 

The report of the befriending com 
mittee, given by its chairman, Miss Me- 
lissa Chamberlin, told of daily applica- 
tions at the Union from those who, 
through illness or other unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, have been obliged to ask for 
advice or temporary assistance. She spoke 
of the difficulty in finding work for those 
incapacitated by illness or age, and who 
were able only to do partial service. The 
Junior Workers’ Club, inaugurated four 
years ago, has done successful work. Its 
members are working girls from fourteen 
to eighteen years of age. 

The committee on the school of house- 
keeping reported that there have been 
given since last fall two series of lectures, 
upon a great variety of topics bearing 
upon the home, conducted by the best 
authorities obtainable, and one set of 
demonstrations upon the equipment and 
care of the household. These talks were 
addressed to employers, and were de- 
signed, in part, to incite a deeper interest 
in the work of the home, and to lead 
future household employers to seek a 
more thorough training than that which 





has been possible through instruction 
given either inside or outside the home. 

The committee feels that the school of 
housekeeping is now equipped to offer to 
young women a course of study which 
shall qualify them to take charge of 
homes of their own, or of others. The 
committee has, however, decided that a 
longer term for the houseworkers is 
essential. Five months, instead of four, 
will enable the pupils to give a part of 
their time to preparation for special lines 
of service, if they desire. Of the number 
graduated, the majority have been satis- 
factorily placed in families through the 
Union's employment office. 

All the other departments show an in- 
crease in interest and growth. The sales 
in the tea room, the food and the handi- 
work departments have been profitable, 

These officers were elected: President, 
Mary Morton Kehew; vice-presidents, Me- 
lissa Chamberlin, Abby Morton Diaz, 
Kate Gannett Wells, Mary F. Eastman; 
recording secretary, Lucia M. Peabody; 
corresponding secretary, Ellen M. Dennie; 
treasurer, Helen Harrington; assistant 
treasurer, Caroline P. Peirce; directors 
(for three years), Hannah T. Carret, Ada 
M. Child, Margaret Deland, Alice N. 
George. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New YorK, APRIL 25, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Legislative campaign in this State 
has closed with defeat for both the meas- 
ures presented by the State Woman Suf- 
frage Association. The bill providing that 
tax-paying women should vote on ques- 
tions of municipal improvement was pre- 
sented in the Senate by Hon. William W. 
Armstrong, of Rochester, who gallantly 
supported it to the end. It met with great 
opposition in the Judiciary Committee, to 
which it was referred, and at last was ad- 
versely reported. Senator Armstrong 
moved to disagree with this report, and 
this motion was brought to a vote on last 
Thursday and lost by a vote of 20 ayes-to 
24 noes. The same bill was presented in 
the Assembly by Mr. Otto Kelsey, of Gen- 
eseo, who has been our staunch friend for 
some years, and passed that body by a 
handsome majority, but as it has failed in 
the Senate there is no hope for the meas- 
ure at this session. The bill providing 
that in cities where the members of the 
Boards of Education are appointed by the 
Mayor at least one-third shall be women, 
was presented in the Senate by the Hon. 
Lester H. Humphrey, of Warsaw, and fa- 
vorably reported from the Committee on 
Education, but did not reach a vote in 
that body. It was lost in the Assembly 
where it was presented by Mr. Richard 
Murphy, of Amsterdam, who said that he 
did so ‘by request,”’ a statement which al- 
ways weakens a measure. It was reported 
favorably from the Committee on Educa- 
tion, but failed of securing sufficient votes 
on the final passage. On the whole,this has 
been the must successful legislative cam- 
paign since that of 1895, which was in 
charge of Mrs. Martha R. Almy, and 
which, as will be remembered, secured the 
passage of the Constitutional Amendment. 
It may seem strange to speak of these de- 
feats as in any way ‘‘successful,’’ but in 
contrast with the attempts of the last four 
years, when at each session the proposed 
measures were killed in Committee, it is 
proper to use this phrase. This year the 
bills were favorably reported from Cum- 
mittee, and each of them secured a vote 
in the Assembly, which is a great point to 
gain, as we shall now have a basis for the 
campaign of next year in the roll-call of 
names, which will give us a list of our 
friends and enemies, The campaign has 
been carried on under many disadvantages, 
as has been already explained, on account 
of the absence of the chairman, Mrs. 
Loines, in Europe, during most of the ses- 
sion, and the fact that not until Mrs. 
Hood went to Albany were the bills in the 
two houses made similar, and this natur- 
ally created much confusion. With all 
these untoward circumstances, a vote on 
both bills was reached in the more popu- 
lar branch of the Legislature, and this is 
the first session for four years in which 
thus much of agitation has been secured. 

Other measures for the benefit of women 
have been successful. The bill appropri- 
ating money for the completion of the 
State Reformatory for Women at Bedford 
has passed, and the bill presented by Sen- 
ator John Francis Ahearn, of this city, 
which advances the salaries of school 
teachers to something like adequate com- 
pensation, has also become a law. The 
bill providing for an Industrial School for 
Girls has passed the Assembly, and its 
fate will be decided this week, as the Leg- 
islature will adjourn for the season on 
Friday. 

In this city women have recently been 
under civil service examinations for posi- 
tions as clerks and messengers in the City 
Hall. It seems that they are preferred to 
men because they do not smoke, and are 
more quiet and tidy. Over two hundred 
of the applicants passed successfully. Sev- 
enteen additional police matrons have been 








appointed in charge of outlying stations, 
where they were much needed; they all 
passed good examinations. 

The last meeting of our city League was 
addressed by Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch, 
who spoke on the question, ‘‘Why are 
Women’s Wages Less than Men's?’’ Her 
argument was well presented, and given 
with her usual grace, but created quite a 
good deal of opposition. She claimed that 
the explanation of the fact was to be found 
in the probable marriage of women, which 
made them less devoted to their occupa- 
tions than men, to their restricted freedom 
of motion, and to their indifference in 
mastering the details of their business. 
There were many working girls present in 
the crowded audience, and a good deal of 
disappointment was felt at this somewhat 
discouraging view of their position. Miss 
Keyser spoke in reply, urging that the 
eloquent speaker had not given sufficient 
force to the unorganized condition of 
women, and their lack of all political 
power. The next meeting of the League, 
which will take place at 412 Ninth Avenue 
on Thursday evening, May 4, will be ad- 
dressed by Mrs. Mary Newbury Adams, of 
Iowa, who will speak on ‘‘Saint Hilda, of 
Whitby.” Mrs, Blatch sailed for her home 
in England on Thursday last. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Civic and Political Equality Union was 
held at the residence of Mrs. Esther Herr- 
man, 59 West 56th Street, Manhattan, on 
Wednesday afternoon, April 19. The af- 
filiated clubs were all represented, except 
the Bedford League. Reports were made 
from the Committee on Ferries, Miss T. 
Barcalow, chairman, and from the Indus- 
trial Committee, of which Miss H. A. 
Keyser is chairman. Both committees 
were advised to continue their work. The 
result of the legislative campaign was dis- 
cussed by Mrs. Hood, who stated many 
interesting facts. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE 

210 West 50th Street, New York City. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


A prize of one thousand dollars is 
offered to artists for the best design for a 
1900 art calendar, by Armour & Co., of 
Chicago. The competition closes June 1, 

Mrs. Sarah J. Boyden has been re-elect- 
ed president of the Independent Women 
Voters of this city. The organization has 
been holding a sale or fair this week for 
the benefit of the school campaign fund. 

The third annual convention of the 
National Good Citizenship League will be 
held at Cincinnati, O., May 2, 3, and 4, 
1899. The proceedings, general discus- 
sion, and program of addresses from well- 
known and representative speakers, will 
be in accorda ce with the aims and ob- 
jects of this movement. 





The League for Social Service, Rev. Jo- 
siah Strong, secretary, with headquarters 
at 105 East Twenty-second Street, New 
York City, has done well to publish six 
tersely written pamphlets on the Mormon 
problem in its latest alarming aspects, 
which it will furnish to those who wish to 
do propaganda work and who are pre- 
pared to pay the small amount required. 

Governor Roosevelt wrote a letter to the 
New York State Audubon Society, at its 
recent annual meeting, in which he said: 
“I do not understand how any man or 
woman, who really loves nature, can fail 
to try to exert all influence in support of 
such objects as those of the Audubon So- 
ciety.’’ He plead like an expert for the 
loon, the tern, the tanager, the bluebird, 
and the wild pigeon. He said, ‘‘When I 
hear of the destruction of a species, I feel 
just as if all the work of some great writer 
had perished, as if we had lost all instead 
of only a part of Polybius or Livy.”’ 

A number of prominent society women 
of Chicago, headed by Mrs. Theodore 


Thomas, have organized an Anti-Cruelty 


Society, whose object is to coéperate with 
and supplement the work of the Illinois 
Humane Society. Mayor Harrison and 
Chief of Police Kipley have recognized the 
society officially. As a result, the mem- 
bers of the police force have been in- 
structed to give their individual assistance 
to the society, and to recognize all re- 
quests of its members, eaeh of whom will 
display when necessary a small star bear- 
ing the initials of the society and the 
words, ‘‘Authorized Police Call.’’ The 
first work of the society will be to stop 
horse-beating at bridge approaches and 
elsewhere, and other cruelty on the streets. 

There ought to be some interesting 
pages about the Brownings in the life of 
the late Miss Kate Field, upon which Miss 
Lilian Whiting is engaged, and which will 
be published in the autumn, says Litera- 
ture. Miss Field—before she commenced 
as an authoress—studied music, and 
studied it in Florence, where she was 
constantly at Casa Guidi, and was on the 
friendliest terms with the poets. By 
Walter Savage Landor Miss Field was 
taught Latin, and she found George Eliot 
another friend and adviser upon her 
choice of a career, 
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STOVE POLIS Ss 


RSE BROS. CANTO 
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SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 


SUN PASTE 


STOVE POLISH 


Is larger in quantity and as much better 
in quality than any other as our old reli- 
able RISING SUN Stove Polish in cakes 
is better than any other dry polish. 





Ask for “RISING SUN” 


in cakes for general use, and for 








“SUN PASTE” for quick use, and don’t be fooled with any other. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES | AMUSEMENTS. 
Roxbpury.—The League held its monthly 
meeting, April 15, in the vestry of the CASTLE | h tre 
Methodist Church on Warren Street. SQUARE ea ® 
After the necessary business, Hon, Gor- Lz 
ham D. Gilman gave an interesting account | 42! Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


of some noted women of Hawaii, and in 
answer to questions explained many points 
in relation to the Hawaiians, giving much 
valuable information as to our recently 
acquired island territory. The ladies 
present greatly enjoyed the afternoon, and 
the meeting closed with a hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. Gilman. Mr. Gilman, we 
understand, is willing to speak to other 
Leagues, especially on the right and duty 
of women to vote and act in school mat- 
ters. L. M. P. 


CAMBRIDGE.—The League, under Mrs, 
Billings’s presidency, is doing a good 
work in supplying the Cambridge Press 
every week with a column of suffrage 
‘*plate matter’’—a leaven especially valu- 
able in that conservative community. 





CAsTLE SQuare.—The summer season 
at Castle Square Theatre will begin the 
coming week with the romantic drama, 
“Cumberland '61,’”’ written by Franklin 
Fyles. ‘The play made a powerful impres- 
sion upon Boston audiences when brought 
out two seasons ago at the Bustun Mu- 
seum, and a similar success may confi- 
dently be predicted for its coming appear- 
ance, All the scenes will be from studies 
made especially for this production. The 
settings of the second act, the ruined 
chureh, and of the fourth act, the burning 
bridge, will be made particularly effective, 
The cast annuunced is as tullows: Benner 
Ainsley, J. L. Seeley; John Lenox, Lind- 
say Morison; Leslie Murdoch, William 
Humphrey; Gordon Grayne, Charles Mac- 
kay; Adolfus Drayton Lenox, ‘Tony Cum- 
mings; Dirk Kansett, N. H. Fowler; Mr. 
Manning, John J. Geary; Zeb, Stanley 
Kent; Rance, Edward Wade; Absvlom, 
William Paul; Alice Ainsley, Lillian Law- 
rence; Mrs. Victor, Maude Odell; Pink, 
Mary Sanders; Mammy Han’, Jennie 
Kendrick. 





ART AND PRACTICABILITY IN CARPET- 
INGS. 

With the annual recurrence of that 
period of the year devoted tu houseclean- 
ing, renovating, and the getting in readi- 
ness Of out-of-town residences fur sum- 
mer occupancy, the establishment of the 
Hodges Fiber Carpet Company, at 50 
Essex Street, has become a justiy popular 
rendezvous. 

There are most artistic carpetings in 
plain colors, including Turkey red, various 
shades of blues, greens, and browns, which 
are always in good taste, and make a 
charming ground for rugs. 

Then there are all-over patterns, in two 
colors, both geometrical, floral, and scroll, 
which are particularly pretty and suitable 
for floor coverings in apartments of all 
kinds. ; 

Aside from their artistic merits, how- 
ever, the Hodges fiber carpet combines 
every quality essential to the production 
of a first-class fluor covering. It is lint- 
less, odorless, dustless, and, better than 
all the rest, it is absolutely sanitary. 
Doctors and trained nurses are loud in its 
praises, and unanimously agree that it is 
the one fabric known which is equally 
suitable and desirable at all seasons of the 
year. Wool carpets are warm in summer, 
beside harboring germs, and being a fa- 
vorite field for the ravages of moths and 
buffalo bugs. Mattings are chilly in win- 
ter, and frequently prove brittle, beside 
emitting an unpleasant odor when the 
weather is damp. 

Fiber carpets, on the contrary, are at all 
times equally desirable and useful. Moths 
and other insects have found them entire- 
ly unprofitable, so that their superfluous 
energies are necessarily directed towards 
furs, riding habits, and dress suits. 

But it is not in carpetings alone that the 
Hodges Company excel, they make very 
beautiful art squares, varying in size from 
six by nine tu nine by twelve feet, and 
fiber rugs rarging in size from eighteen 
by thirty inches to four by seven feet, ina 
wide range of beautiful colorings and 
tasteful patterns. These are especially 
liked for polished floors in summer resi- 
dences and for sleeping rooms. 

The fiber fabric, in a much finer weave, 
is fashioned into very beautiful draperies, 
in stylish colorings, and rarely attractive 
effects. It is also utilized for table cov- 
ers, and makes charming pillows for out- 
ing purposes, hammocks, canoes, and the 
like. 

That it is the carpeting of the future, 
goes without saying, and is being daily 
proven. A visit to the show rooms of the 
Hodges Company will be sufficient to con- 
vince the most skeptical of its manifold 
virtues and sanitary qualities, while its 
great beauty never fails to appeal to peo- 
ple of good taste in the various walks of 
life. The prices, too, are so extremely 
moderate, that it is within the reach of 
all, and adorns the simple homes of the 
middle class, quite as gracefully as the 
mansions of the millionaires. 





Office 168 Tremont St. 





Summer Season 


MONDAY, MAY 1, 
THE ROMANTIC DRAMA. 


CUMBERLAND ’6l 


Evening Prices, asc. and soc. 


Matinee, all Seats asc. Daily at2and8 P.M. 








A Remarkable Biography 


| 
| 
| The Life & Work of 


Susan B. Anthony 


A Story of the Evolution of the Status of 
Woman 


» 
Published in two large volumes, 
with forty-eight full-page pictures 
and over one hundred fac-simile 
autographs of prominent people. 


Prices, Two Volumes, Plain 
Cloth, 85; Ornamental Cloth, 
#6; Half Leather, $9; Full 
Leather, $12. 


» 


The Bowen-Merrill Co. | 


Publishers 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





“The work is more than history and 
reater than literature.’’—May Wright 
ewall in Indianapolis News. 





AGENTS WANTED 




















HOME MADE 


Bsnbons Candies 


60 Cents go Cents 


Cakes and Wafers, Charlotte 
Russe, Orange Marma- 
lade, Mavonnaise 















Salad Dress- 
ing 
At Reasonable Prices 
made + 





from best ma- 
terials, and delivered 
free in or near Boston by 


MRS. JENNY S. MERRICK 


76 White Street 
East Boston 
Orders by mail promptly attended to 





The Celebrated Arnold 


Specialties. 
The Gertrude Skirts 


For Infants. 








Also 


Night Drawers 


For children from 2 to 8 years. 
Miss C. Bates, 29 Temple Place, 
BOSTON, MASS 








Catalogue Free. 





Sara Newcomb Merrick, M. D. 


359 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., 
BOSTON. 
(Near St. Botolph St.) 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER. 


Office Specialty, the treatment of ner- 
vous troubles, rheumatism, etc., by 





Static Electricity and other means. 
OFFICE HOURS, 91—1, and 4—5. 
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A BOOK OF POETRY. 


BY EMILY DICKINSON. 


There is no frigate like a book 
To take us lands away, 
Nor any coursers like a page 
Of prancing poetry. 
This traverse may the poorest take 
Without oppress of toll; 
How frugal is the chariot 
That bears a human soul! 





SWEETER. 


The very song the blackbird sung, 

When Love and all the world were young, 
My year-old baby sings, 

Sweeter than anything with wings. 


A little song, with catch and trill 

Made of few notes and little skill, 

A song for dancing feet 

Of babes and birds and all things sweet. 


The baby dances as he sings 

Sweeter than anything with wings, 

And sways his golden head— 

To the first song the blackbird made. 
—Pali Mall Gazette. 


-_>-- 


MRS. SPEAKER LEE. 











Sort o’ startlin’ innovation, 
Mrs. Speaker Lee, 

Seein’ you in such a station, 
Modest as could be! 

Sort o’ queer to see a woman, 

See a semi-angel human, 

Full o’ charmin’ graces, loomin’ 
Up so suddenly! 


Eastern people gaze in wonder, 
Mrs. Speaker Lee, 
Hear ’em askin’ how in thunder 
Sich a thing kin be! 
Claim back there a woman shouldn’t 
Forge ahead, ’t’d be imprudent— 
Mebbe they’re afraid they couldn't 
Fill the contract. See? 


Colorado wimmen smilin’, 
Mrs. Speaker Lee, 
Mighty proud to see you pilin’ 
On the dignity. 
Glad to see you wield the gavel, 
Hold the male lawmakers level, 
An’ the knotty points unravel 
So successfully. 


Eastern wimmen read the papers, 
Mrs. Speaker Lee, 
*Bout the female suffrage capers 
We're acuttin’. Gee! 
But they must be all a-wishin’ 
They could strike their proper mission, 
They were placed in your position— 
They were only free! 


Rather think their day’s a-comin’, 
Mrs. Speaker Lee, 

Suffrage wheels ’11 be a hummin’ 
Cl’ar from sea to sea. 

Every mother, spinster, lassie 

Standin’ up as proud an’ sassy 

Asthe men! Good laws-a-massy 
What a time there’ll be! 


Since the suffrage sun’s a-risin’ 

Up so brilliantly, 
Wouldn’t be at all surprisin’ 

If we’d some day see 
Mrs. President in station 
At the head of this big nation— 
How’d you like that situation, 

Mrs. Speaker Lee? 

— Denver Post. 
-_- 


MR. LEX. 


BY CATHARINE WAUGH MCCULLOCH, 





(By special arrangement with the author, Mrs. 
Catharine Waugh McCulloch, and the publisher, 
Fleming H. Revell Co., Chicago, permission has 
been given for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL to print 
“Mr. Lex” as a serial.) 

Mr. and Mrs, Lex and their five children 
lived in a small flat in Lake View, an out- 
lying section of Chicago, about two blocks 
away from the grocery store which Mr. 
Lex managed. He had not always beena 
grocer, but prided himself on having an 
education superior to his employment and 
surroundings. He had been educated for 
the profession of law, and at the time of 
his admission to the bar had been consid- 
ered a clever, bright young fellow, but 
somewhat conceited and overbearing. His 
wife had been very proud of him, as she 
fondly pictured his future successes. But, 
after ten years of waiting for clients, he at 
last decided to give it up. Either his ner- 
vous, irritable manner, or lack of thor- 
oughness, or one or two great blunders, or 
lack of tact, or all combined, had con- 
spired to bring him few clients and little 
income. 

During these early years of waiting for 
success, his wife had devoted to fam- 
ily expenses the money which her father 
had bequeathed to her. Little children 
had been coming into the home, and in- 
creasing needs had greatly diminished her 
inheritance. It had not been large in the 
first place; for her father had devised the 
bulk of his property to his son, his theory 
being that, as husbands support wives, 
daughters needed but little. Mrs. Lex’s 
mother protested against this injustice, 
and urged that the property she helped 
him to earn should be divided equally be- 
tween her son and daughter. But, as is 
generally the case, the title to everything 
was in the husband’s name; so he was not 
obliged to heed his wife’s protests, nor 
did he. 

So Mrs. Lex learned early, as her first 
lesson on the legal status of mother and 





child, that her own mother, *because she 
had nothing in her name, could not give 
or bequeath to her any of her own savings 
or earnings, although the statutes of [Ili- 
nois even then provided that married 
women might control their earnings and 
convey (1) or bequeath them (2). She also 
learned that, although our laws concern- 
ing inheritances make no difference as to 
sex when the father dies without a will, 
yet he can make a will disinheriting his 
child. 

Of her inheritance, a little grocery store 
was the only thing now left, and Mrs. Lex 
had finally induced her husband to go 
into that, since ten years of the practice 
of law with few clients and the exhaust- 
ing of her own funds had brought them 
to poverty. So he descended, as he called 
it, into a grocery store; but he never for- 
got that he had learned something about 
law, that he was a lawyer, and that 
he had sworn to support the consti- 
tutions of the United States and of the 
State of Illinois, and faithfully to dis- 
charge the duties of the office of attorney 
and counsellor at law. His subsequent 
conduct showed that he kept his vow even 
when it necessitated breaking others holier 
aud higher. 

The oldest son, John, helped in the 
store. He was not quite sixteen years 
old. Mary was fourteen, Jennie was 
eleven, Rob was nine, and Daisy six. 

Mrs, Lex, though a pretty girl at eight- 
een, when she married, was now, at 
thirty-five, a faded, careworn woman, with 
much of her early hope gone. She had 
economized, and worked hard, caring for 
the family with no help, except for a few 
weeks when her children were very young. 
To sew, wash, bake, and clean for a fam- 
ily increasing from two to seven in ten 
years had been no small task, but she 
could have endured these physical bur- 
dens cheerfully if her husband had been 
as tender as he was when they were first 
married. Now he grumbled, he argued, 
he scolded; when he was asked for money 
he always objected, and declared that he 
furnished the family all the law required. 
As to food, that could be got out of the 
store, and as to clothes, he chose what he 
thought best. His wife gently hinted 
that with the same money she could do 
better, but he told her the law never pro- 
vided that she should dictate in what 
manner his money should be spent by se- 
lecting things herself. So he put Rob into 
long trousers when he was nine, though 
Rob complained that he could not run 
well. He chose green, checked green, for 
John’s last suit of clothes, the one color 
above all others that John abominated, 
and that made him look ghastly. When 
Mrs. Lex said that John would enjoy bet- 
ter a suit of brown or gray, he told her 
that it was his place to choose colors. She, 
keeping house at home, with no salary, 
had not a cent of money. But he was 
getting some money now from the cus- 
tomers at the store, and could be more 
arrogant than when the money came 
through his wife. 

When he took Mary down street he 
bought a pink felt hat, trimmed with yel- 
low chrysanthemums and a carmine bird. 
He purchased also a purple jacket and a 
blue dress. Everything was of durable 
material, he said, and he liked a variety 
of color. When Mrs. Lex beheld pretty 
Mary in this array, she again urged that 
she could better select the clothes, and he 
again told her they must submit to his 
selections. 

A neighbor had once informed her that 
she could buy what she needed at any 
store, have it charged to her husband, and 
he would be obliged to pay for the article. 
So she bought a neat gray jacket for Jen- 
nie, who had had no winter coat for three 
years, and had it charged to her husband. 

When the bili came, Mr. Lex refused to 
pay it, and so he was sued, the dry-goods 
firm claiming that this was a family ex- 
pense foc which he, a parent, was legally 
liable. Mr. Lex defended his own suit, 
asserting that this was not a family nor a 
necessary expense. Jennie could wear the 
plaid green and red shawl she had worn 
for the past three years. Mrs. Lex whis- 
pered to him that she herself needed it to 
wear under the thin old one which had 
been her only wrap for years, but he 
hushed her into silence. 

He said: ‘*This jacket is not needed for 
the family; ‘it in no way conduces to the 
welfare of the family, generally’ (3). It is 
‘for personal adornment, largely to gratify 
vanity; and, though it may be incidentally 
worn in the family, its primary and im- 
portant use is for display in general soci- 
ety.’ Therefore, in accordance with the 
decision of the Supreme Court (3) this 
could not be a family expense for which I 
would be liable.’’ The lawyer for the firm 
objected: ‘*This decision quoted from was 
made in reference to a diamond ring, a 
purchase very different from that of a 
child’s cheap jacket.”’ 

Mr. Lex replied: ‘‘The principle is the 
same, and should apply here. Besides, I 





Chap. 68, Sec, 9, Rev. Stat. Illinois. 


‘ 
2. Chap. 148, Sec. 1, Rev. Stat. Illinois. 
3. Hyman vs. Harding, 162 Il]. 361. 





gave my wife no authority to make this 
purchase, and, in fact, had really forbid- 
den her. The merchant did not show any 
authority; and, as ‘a tradesman who sells 
goods to the wife upon credit of her hus- 
band takes the burden of proof of show- 


| ing such authority’ (4), 1 am not liable. 


Only I, the father, the legal guardian of 
the children, should decide upon such 
matters.’’ The Justice was a stickler for 
legal points, and so decided in Mr. Lex’s 
favor. 

But the dry-goods firm now turned on 
Mrs. Lex and threatened her with arrest 
for obtaining the cloak under false pre- 
tenses. Jennie, who was in tears, begged 
them not to arrest her mother, and be- 
came so frightened that she stripped off 
the modest jacket and handed it over toa 
representative of the firm. 

Mrs. Lex did not try to buy any more 
clothes, and her husband did not let her 
forget that his choice must prevail. She 
thus had another lesson concerning the 
legal status of mother and child. She dis- 
covered that it was very different from 
that of father and child. 

Mr. Lex devised unusual and humiliat- 
ing punishments for the children, and 
grew angry when his wife expostulated. 
He showed her that the Supreme Court of 
Illinois had said in relation to the punish- 
ment of a child: ‘The authority to govern 
must rest in some one, and the law has 
placed that power in the hands of the 
father as the head of the family’’ (5). So 
Mrs. Lex tried to submit. 

About this time the father began to be 
interested in the spiritual welfare of his 
children, and directed them to go no long- 
er to the neighboring Presbyterian church, 
which they had always attended, but to 
go to the Adventist’s church, two miles 
away. They all objected, but to no avail. 

He explained: ‘Choosing the church 
where you worship is the privilege of your 
legal guardian, which position I alone 
hold. No one else has the right to inter- 
fere,”’ 

Who dared to contradict this ex-lawyer? 
Besides, he was right. So, when they 
went, they had to go to the church of his 
choosing, which was no light cross, con- 
sidering the clothing they wore. 

He also insisted on periodic family dos- 
ings of sulphur and molasses, and, in 
spite of his wife’s objections, prescribed 
for the children certain injurious articles 
of diet, declaring that the law laid on him 
the duty of nurturing his children, and 
that these things were needed by the chil- 
dren for their nurture. Mrs. Lex wanted 
the children to wear flannel in winter, but 
he said they must be toughened. 

Little Daisy had always been delicate, 
and this winter she coughed. Rubbers 
might have protected her feet, but the 
father would not buy rubbers, ‘because 
they make the feet perspire.’ One cold, 
damp Sunday he took her walking with- 
out rubbers, and of course without flan- 
nels. That night she had croup. Mrs, Lex 
begged her husband to eall a physician, 
but he said Daisy did not need a doctor, 
and he, as her legal guardian, would not 
allow one to be called. 

So Mrs. Lex dared not call one; and be- 
sides, she had no money, arfd she remem- 
bered the cloak episode. She tried all the 
home remedies, but with little effect. By 
the next morning Mr. Lex made up bis 
mind to call a doctor, who appeared only 
in time to see little Daisy gasping her 
last. 

You can imagine the grief of the moth- 
er, and, as she was human, she did re- 
proach the father, and told him he was 
responsible. He said: ‘It is a mysterious 
dispensation of Providence. I have often 
been sicker myself, and pulled through, 
and I had expected Daisy would. If I had 
called a physician quicker she might have 
died sooner. Physicians use poisons half 
the time, any way. It will always be a 
comfort to me that I have kept the law, 
and have chosen for this child what I con- 
sidered best.”’ 

Cousin Jane, a widow, had a cemetery 
lot at Graceland, and offered to give them 
a portion in which to lay the little body. 
Mrs. Lex thankfully accepted her gener- 
osity, for this would be so near she could 
occasionally visit the spot. But Mr. Lex 
was astonished at his wife’s presumption. 
He said: ‘‘Do you suppose the law gives 
you the right to select the burial place for 
my child? I am the guardian of that 
child, alive or dead, and I shall take her 
to Oakwoods.”’ 

The mother pleaded that she and the 
children could not visit the grave there, 
and begged that Cousin Jane’s offer be 
accepted. She even went to see the Jus- 
tice of the Peace, and asked why she 
could not have the body buried as she 
wished, near home. The Justice sympa- 
thized with her, but said her husband had 
the right to bury the body where he 
chose, as he was the legal guardian of the 
child’s person. In what a bitter school 
was she learning about the legal status of 
mother and child! 

(To be continued.) 





4. Garfield vs. Scott, 33 Ill. App. 349. 
5. Smith vs. Slocum, 62 Il, 358, 





THE PLAYGROUND MOVEMENT. 


Charles Mulford Robinson, in the Atlan- 
tic Monthly, gives a brief history of the 
movement for free playgrounds for city 
children. He says: 

‘*Agitation several years ago opened the 
schoolhouse yards of Philadelphia to chil- 
dren in the summer, public opinion ap- 
proving the engagement of teachers and 
the provision of necessary materials and 
conveniences, at the expense of the Board 
of Education. Private owners have been 
induced to permit lots to be used for the 
same purpose, until they should find a 
commercial use for them. The furnishing 
of these has been looked after by the Cul- 
ture Extension League. A city park asso- 
ciation had opened a playground as early 
as 1894, The summer of 1897 witnessed 
in Philadelphia the opening of other 
grounds, In Fairmount Park a large area 
was set aside for this purpose, and a rich 
Philadelphian recently left $50,000 for the 
erection in the park of an excellent play- 
ground house. 

Other cities have not been backward. 
In Boston, the municipal sand piles of 
1887 were the first pathetic expression of 
the need of a playground. Their success 
has led to their adoption in many large 
cities, and on an extensive scale in Balti- 
more, The work on Charlesbank, in Bos- 
ton, is of the advanced type of playground 
movement, It is managed by women, 
with the financial aid of the city, where 
the river Charles flows through the poorer 
quarters. A street marks the line between 
the men’s and women’s divisions. The 
children have sand heaps and grass plats, 
and the gymnasium constructed here was 
the first open-air one in the world. There 
is also a lodge,containing books and baths. 
In the seventh annual report, covering the 
year 1897, it was stated that 218,572 wom- 
en and children attended one of these 
divisions, and the statistics were practi- 
cally those of six months only. 

The crowded condition of the city gave 
to the movement in New York some novel 
expressions, Of these, the recreation or 
play pier has become, perhaps, the most 
popular. The idea weds commerce to 
philanthropy, by building over a long pier 
a second story, where the children of the 
city can have a playground, and where 
the mothers and babies can enjoy the 
coolness and the panorama of the river. 
Mr. Jacob A. Riis calls play piers the 
‘tmost roaring success in all this world.” 
The first was opened in July, 1897. Every 
evening and on Saturday afternoons, dur- 
ing the summer, a brass band furnished 
music such as the people could enjoy, and 
they were encouraged to join in singing 
popular songs. The pier was visited by 
an average of 4,000 persons a day for 81 
days, or by a total of 325,000 persons. 

A second peculiar development of the 
playground idea in New York has been 
the construction of roof gardens on some 
of the schools, These not only have econ- 
omy to recommend them, where land is 
so valuable, but they lift the children far 
above the dust, the heat, and the turmoil 
of the street. Less can be said for the use 
of basements. The narrow and crowded 
thoroughfares of New York and Boston 
have, of course, made playgrounds espe- 
cially necessary. 

The Mayor of Toledo presented a little 
playground to that city in 1897, in the 
heart of the workingmen’s district. Provi- 
dence, Baltimore, Hartford, Cleveland, 
Minneapolis, New Haven, and Worcester 
are other cities in which the movement 
has started, with women generally as its 
most prominent backers. 





TWO YOUNG SOUTHERN WOMEN. 


Miss Isma Dooly, the brilliant special 
writer of the Atlanta Constitution, has 
recently contributed to that journal an 
article describing two typical Southern 
girls who are at work in the Lester stu- 
dios on East Fifty-sixth Street, New York. 
She writes: 


Miss Louise Lyon Heustis is a young 
Mobile beauty, who has already worked 
her way to the front with her brush, and 
her companion, Miss Rosalie M. Jonas, of 
New Orleans, has kept her pen quite as 
busy and to as good account since this at- 
tractive twain fitted up their dainty work- 
shop in the big city four years ago. It is 
said by critics to be one of the prettiest, 
yet most practical, in all New York. In 
it these two young Southerners find not 
only their living, but literally their life, 
for both have given up all social triumphs 
that had been theirs at home and abroad. 
They never leave the atelier while day- 
light lasts, and never relax their labor ex- 
cept on their afternoon each Saturday. 
Very attractive and delightful are those 
informal receptions, where littérateurs 
and artists meet on common ground. 

This steady adherence to the work they 
love, coupled with inborn ability and 
careful study, has already told. Both 
girls are now well known to critics and to 
‘the trade.” 

Miss Heustis received her art education 
in the Philadelphia Life School and the 
New York Art League before going abroad. 
In Paris she studied under the best mas- 
ters; long as the pupil of Bastien le Page. 
In his atelier she succeeded to the lately 
vacated stool and easel of his brilliant if 





—___. 


ill-starred scholar, Marie Bashkirtseff, 
There Miss Heustis exhibited severa} 
original studies and conceptions, winonin 

three consecutive firsts in pupils’ exhibi. 
tions under such critics as Bougereay 
and men of similar distinction. Later she 
travelled extensively in Italy, and studied 
the great German and English galleries. 

She has steadily wrougbt her way toa 
position. She has painted many success- 
ful bust portraits and children, and has 
made several full lengths, and won high 
praise, notably in the families of Col. A, 
K. McClure and of Hon. Whitelaw Reid, 
Some of her work has been exhibited with 
good results, and of late it has won the 
distinction of reproduction in half-tone in 
the art magazines. In illustrating tor 
books, magazines, and weekly journals, 
Miss Heustis has made rapid strides, and 
has won a place against the even closer 
competition in that line of art. The Ap. 
pletons, Harpers, Scribners, Dillingham, 
Century, and other publishers, have used 
her pencil in book illustration, as in the 
edition de luxe of Mrs. A. E. Wilson's 
“St. Elmo,” Ruth McEnery Stuart's books, 
and many others. She has ambition and 
industry added to her native talent, and 
exceptional advantages for study. 

Miss Rosalie Jonas, who often works in 
collaboration with her artist ‘“‘chum,”’ isa 
remarkably handsome woman, of real 
Creole type and manner, and comes from 
a family widely known through Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Alabama. Miss Jonas has 
been Miss Heustis’s friend since child- 
hood, and they “did’’ Europe together, 
She is a student, and remarkably wel) 
read, and of excellent ‘‘mental digestion.”” 
She has published short poems and son- 
nets in such magazines as the Century, 
that have far more than the merit of their 
average of accepted verse. She has also 
written much excellent “short sketch” 
work, and children’s stories and essays, 
In much of this she has had the advantage 
of sympathetic co-labor with her artist 
friend, and the result must naturally be 
harmonious, and possess a unity of text 
and picture rare to find. St. Nicholas 
and magazines of its class have used this 
combination work with good effect. 

In a brief glance into the workshop of 
art, which is also a home for two young 
women, many points that interest the 
visitor must needs escape type. Suffice it 
that this nest of Southern girl-bachelor- 
dom is unique even in the city that boasts 
of “more than one of anything under the 
sun,”’ 





AMERICANS AT INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL. 


Among the American women who are 
to speak at the quinquennial meeting of 
the Women’s International Council in 
London, in June, are the following: 

Miss Susan B. Anthony, ‘‘Present Posi, 
tion of the Suffrage Question.” 

Miss Octavia Williams Bates, Detroit, 


“Peace Hath 


Her Victories 


No less renowned than 
war,’” said Milton, and now, 
in the Spring, is the time 
to get a peaceful victory 
over the impurities which 
have been accumulating in 
the blood during Winter's 
hearty eating. The ban- 
ner of peace is borne aloft 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


It brings rest and comfort to the 
weary body racked by pains of all sorts 
and kinds. Its beneficial effects prove it 
to be the great specific to be relied upon 





for victory. Hood’s never disappoints. 
Scrofula — “Running scrofula_ sores 
made me shunned by neighbors. Medical 


treatment failed. A relative urged me to 
try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Did so and in few 
months the sores completely healed.”” Mrs, 
J. M. Hatcn, Etna, N. H 


Catarrh—“ Disagreeable catarrhal drop- 
Pings in my throat made me nervous and 
dizzy. My liver was torpid. Hood's Sar- 
saparilla corrected both troubles, My 
health is very good.” Mrs. ELvrra J. 
SmILey, 171 Main St., Auburn, Maine. 

Tumors —‘“ A tumor as big as a large 
marble came under my tongue and instead 
of letting my physiqian operate on it, I used 
my favorite spring tonic, Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. The bunch soon disappeared.” Mrs. 
H. M. Cosurn, 8 Union St., Yo 


well, Mass. 





Never Disappoints 








‘Hood's Pills cure liver ills, the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsapurilla. 











THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Recently removed to Evansville, Wis. 
Is a monthly paper devoted to the interests of 
the women of the North West. It is an excel- 
lentadvertising medium, being a great favorite 
with its ten thousand readers. For advertising 
rates, address 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 


Evansville, Wisconsin 
Martila Andrews, Editor 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, 
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Mich., ‘The Study of Law for Women.”’ 

Mrs. Maria Purdy Peck, Davenport, 
lowa, “Education as a Preparation for 
Life.”’ 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Ind., “The 
Value of Organization as a Factor in Con- 
temporary, Social, and Civil Life; or, 
Arbitration.” 

The Rev. Ida C. Hultin, Moline, IIL, 
“Necessity for an Equal Moral Standard 
for Men and Women.” 

Mrs. Kate Waller Barrett, Washington, 
D. C., “Rescue Work.” 

Mrs. Margaret A. Caine, Salt Lake City, 
“Silk Culture in the United States.” 

The Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, Phila- 
delphia, ‘*Temperance.”’ 

Mrs. Lillian M. Hollister, Detroit, Mich., 
“Insurance Schemes for Old Age.” 

Miss Sadie American, Chicago, IIl., 
“Vacation Schools.” 

Professor Bamburger, Chicago, ‘‘Educa- 
tional Experiments in the United States.” 

Mrs. Susa Young Gates, Provo City, 
Utah, ‘*The Home as Workshop.” 

Mrs. Maud Nathan-Nathan, New York 
City, ‘‘Consumers’ Leagues.” 

Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, New York, 
‘Educational,’ 

Mrs. Fannie Humphreys Gaffney, New 
York City, ‘Responsibility of Women as 
Citizens.” 

Dr. Dewey, Chicago, ‘‘Educational Ex- 
periments.” 

Miss Mary Shaw, Professional Woman’s 
League, New York City. 

Mrs. Eliza Hendricks, 
‘‘Women’s Prisons.” 

Sarah J. Farmer. 

Mrs. Elizabeth B. Grannis, New York 
City. 

Mrs. Cornelia Stuart Robinson, New 
York City, ‘‘Labor Problem and Trades- 
Unionism.” 

Mrs. Mary F. Lovell, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
“Preventive Work.” 

Mrs. Mary H Hunt, ‘‘Preventive Work.”’ 

Mrs. Virginia T. Smith, Hartford, Conn., 
‘Motherhood a Means of Regeneration; 
or, The Reflex Action of Motherhood.” 

Mrs Annie White Johnson, Chicago, 
‘Dress or Physical Culture.” 

Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, New 
York City, ‘‘Journalism.”’ 

Mrs. Stanton Blatch, ‘ The Progressive 
Woman.”’ 

Others invited are Mrs. Florence Kelley, 
of Hull House, Chicago, Mrs. Charlotte 
Perkins Stetson, Mrs. Ellen C, Johnson, 
representing the ‘‘Massachusetts Women’s 
Prison,’ Andrew \D. White, to speak on 
*‘Co-education in Universities,’’ and Prof. 
Lucy Salmon, of Vassar, on ‘‘Co-education 
in Schools,’’ Miss Klumpke, the astron- 
omer, a California girl, but at the head of 
the Astronomical Observatory at Paris, 
under the French Government, Miss 
O'Grady, professor of biology at Vassar, 
and Mrs. Emily Sartain, School of Design, 
Philadelphia. 


Indianapolis, 





INEQUALITY OF INHERITANCE. 


New YORK, APRIL 27, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 
lenclose herewith a copy of a decision 
handed down last Saturday by Surrogate 
Varnum, of New York County, which dis- 
closes at least one remaining inequality in 
the property rights of men and women: 


BY VARNUM, 8. 


Estate of Emma L. Nones—This is one 
of the matters that was heard by Mr. Sur- 
rogate Arnold, and that has since been sub- 
mitted to me for decision. The intestate 
was a resident of New Jersey, and died 
leaving no descendants. Her husband died 
subsequently, without having applied for 
letters of administration. After the death 
of both husband and wife, a policy of 
insurance on the life of the wife’s father, 
for the benefit of his children, became 
payable through the death ot the father. 
Thereupon, one of the next of kin of the 
wife was appointed her administrator in 
this State, and, as such, collected certain 
moueys under this policy. The question 
now arises on the judicial settlement of 
the administrator’s accounts as to who is 
entitled to these insurance moneys, the 
next of kin of the husband or those of the 
wife. The Laws of the State of New 
Jersey, the wife’s domicile, control in this 
matter. At the hearing, it was established 
that in New Jersey the distribution of the 
personal estate of a married woman dying 
intestate, without descendants, is gov- 
erned by the common law. The manner 
in which the courts of that State construe 
the common law, as applied to the facts 
here existing, was not shown. In the 
event that the wife survives the hus- 
band, itis uniformly held that choses in 
action, which were not reduced to pos- 
session by the husband, belong to her 
absolutely (2 Kent’s Com., 135). The dis- 
position of unreduced choses in action of 
the wife where the husband survives, has 
given rise to some conflict. It has been 
held that the surviving husband can only 
take the choses in action of his wife by 
reason of his sole right to administer, and 
that if he fails to so administer and reduce 
these choses to possession, they belong 
upon his death, to his wife’s next of kin 
(2 Williams, Exrs., 7th Am. Ed., p. 75). 
On the other hand, itis said that upon the 
death of the wife the husband takes her 
property, whether in action or in posses- 
sion, not as administrator but jure mariti, 
80 thatif he omits to recover her choses in 
action during his lifetime they will belong 








to his next of kin, and, although her 
representatives may be entitled to admin- 
ister upon such choses, they will hold the 
proceeds thereof as trustees of the hus- 
band’s next of kin (2 Williams, Exrs., 7th 
Am. Ed, p. 69; 2 Kent’s Com., 136) The 
weight of authority favors the last view, it 
being generally conceded that whatever 
the character may be in which the surviv- 
ing husband takes his wife’s unrecovered 
choses in action, he and his next of kin 
are entitled to the ultimate benefit there- 
from because he sustains the relation of 
husband (Gilman v. McArdle, 12 Abb. 
N. C., 414, reversed on other grounds, 99 
N. Y., 551). The courts in this State con- 
strue the common law as meaning not only 
that the surviving husband takes abso- 
lutely because of his marital right, but 
also that, in the event of his death with- 
out administering, his next of kin are en- 
titled to administer upon and hold as 
their own the unreduced choses iv action 
which belonged to his wife (Ryder v. 
Hulse, 24 N. Y., 372; Estate of Warner, 2 
Connolly, 347). And this is true whether 
such choses are payable on the death of the 
wife, or are mere reversionary or contin- 
gent interests, payable at a future day, or 
mere possibilities (Olmstead v. Keyes, 85 
N. Y., 593). The opinion expressed in 
the case of Barnes v. Underwood (47 N.Y., 
871), that the surviving husband takes 
solely as administrator, is rejected as 
incorrect by the court in the leading case 
of Robins v. McClure (100 N. Y., 328). An 
examination of the decisions in the State 
of New Jersey reveals a conflict on the 
question, There isample authority, how- 
ever, to sustain the view that the surviv- 
ing husband takes unreduced choses of 
his wife jure mariti (Donnington v. Mitch- 
ell, 2 N. J. Eq., 243; and see Rinehart v. 
Harrison, 1 Baldwin, 177, which is a 
decision of the United States Circuit Court 
in New Jersey). My decision, therefore, 
is that the next of kin of the husband, 
through his ancillary administrator, are 
entitled to the fund to be distributed, and 
the decree should so provide.—N. Y. Law 
Journal. 

The case, you will observe, is decided 
according to the old Common Law, which 
prevails in this particular respect in the 
State of New Jersey (the residence of the 
decedent) and, I am infurmed, in the 
State of New York also, and in many 
other States. A wife does not, under this 
law, inherit her husband’s choses in ac- 
tion, and therefore her representatives 
would not have inherited the life insur- 
ance in question had the husband been 
the beneficiary and died first. 

Bertua W. Howe. 
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NO DEFINITE POLICY OFFERED. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Kindly reprint the first and last sen- 
tences of the letter of S. E. B. in your 
issue of April 15. 

“An unfortunate feature of our struggle 
in the Philippines is that no definite policy 
has been formulated and offered to the 
Filipinos for acceptance.” ... “Can we 
not stop fighting for a while, except in 
self-defence, and try to effect a 
peaceable solution of this difficult and 
grievous situation?” 

My one-time assailant exhibits an evi- 
dence of courage so rare in this world as 
to be worthy of notice. She has dared to 
question the correctness of her own posi- 
tion. May God grant that others, who 
are more responsible than she for this 
‘unholy war,’’? may begin to question 
their position as honestly as she does. 
There is no doubt under Divine Provi- 
dence what the result will be. Who could 
ask more than she proposes? Iam proud 
to be in her company. FRANK FORBES. 

Northwood, Ia., April 17, 1899. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONNECTICUT. 
HARTFORD, Conn. 
Editors Woman's Journat: 

The committee on woman suffrage re- 
ported favorably on the bill to extend the 
municipal suffrage to women. It provides 
that the conditions of admission to the 
suffrage shall be the same as those in the 
case of men as to residence, age, etc., cal- 
endar and printing. If the House and 
Senate pass the bill, it will be a great vic- 
tory for suffrage in conservative old Con- 
necticut. 

At the last election only sixty-five or 
seventy women voted out of the thousand 
who registered. The apathy of the wom- 
en voters was severely criticised by the 
press, as also the mistake made in writing 
the women candidates—Mrs. Dothy B. Hill- 
yer for school visitor, and Mrs. Elizabeth 
D. Bacon for high school committee—in 
two or three different ways. In scratch- 
ing the printed tickets and substituting 
the women candidates, Mrs. Hillyer’s 
name was written Dothy B. Hillyer, 
Dorothy B., and Dorothea B. Hillyer; 
Mrs. Bacon’s, Mrs. Elizabeth, Mrs. E. D., 
and Mrs. E. B. Bacon. This was com- 
mented on by the press as sufficient rea- 
son why women should not be allowed 
greater privileges in franchise. Yet the 
men voters at the polls were small in 
number in comparison to the number at 
former city elections. This, however, 
aroused no great comment, it being per- 





fectly legitimate. Mrs. Elizabeth D. Bacon 


ably replied to the criticisms, giving the 
reason of the apathy of the women. 

By the action of the town committees, 
ratified by the conventions, only the exact 
number required by law appeared on the 
tickets of both political parties. They 
were virtually elected without a vote be- 
ing cast. There was nothing for the wom- 
en to vote for. In concluding, Mrs. Bacon 
said: “How many more lessons do we 
need to teach us that our requests will 
never be considered until we can stand 
side by side with our fathers, husbands, 
brothers, and sons, equal before the law, 
with the full rights of citizenship? Let us 
resolve that in the future our energy shall 
be expended in trying to secure equality 
in this government which ought to be “a 
government of all the people, by all the 
people, and for all the people.” 

It was the unanimous opinion of the 
Equal Rights Club at next meeting after 
election that it was puerile for the press 
to indulge in adverse criticisms regarding 
women voters, ‘Trivial flaws are made to 
look like serious offences for the purpose 
of keeping back woman’s just right in 
franchise. Yours, 

A. A, TRUESDELL, 


edited 


NEW YORK. 











Brook.yn, N. Y., Aprin 20, 1899. 
Editors 
The regular monthly meeting of our 
Association was held on April 18, the 
president, Mrs. Martha W. Hooper, in the 
chair. 

Many came to hear an address by Judge 
William J, Gaynor, and views upon muni- 
cipal government. 

Mrs. Ellen A, Scrimgeour, the chairman 
of the day, read from the WomAn’s Jour 
NAL an article by Mr. Bok against woman 
suffragists. She also read a few bright 
verses of her own in reply, which caused 
much laughter. 

Judge Gaynor spoke of the corruption 
in our city politics. He believes one great 
cause is party prejudice, which is unman- 
ly and almost insurmountable. The Eng- 
lish cities are well governed by large 
councils composed of respectable men 
who are free thinkers. There is no real 
mayor. Our own Council and Board of 
Aldermen do nothing but issue bonds and 
give franchises. All else is in the Mayor's 
hands, who appoints heads of depart- 
ments and signs orders for the use of mil- 
lions of dollars behind closed doors, Miss 
Katherine Maltby believes we could have 
good municipal government if good men, 
independent of party, did their own elec- 
tioneering, and worked for the welfare of 
the people alone. She gave, as an exam- 
ple, Mayor Jones, of Toledo, who conse- 
crated himself to the development of his 
people. Mrs. Julia Olcott Perry, the last 
speaker of the afternoon, expressed her 
opinion that there was the greatest indif- 
ference in men about voting, and also in 
keeping the ordinances when made. She 
believes women could help much by tak- 
ing an interest, and if ordinances are 
abused, by notifying the heads of the 
departments. 

It was an interesting meeting, greatly 
enjoyed by all present. 

CHARLOTTE H. CuarMAn, Rec. Sec. 


Woman's Journal: 
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OHIO. 


West FARMINGTON, O., APRIL 17, 1899 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Equal Suffrage Association of 
Trumbull County has lately organized a 
Club at West Farmington; president, Let- 
tie C. Osmer; vice-president, Dell C. 
Lewis; secretary, Carrie Thompson; treas- 
urer, Dora Hart. The president of the 
Club is a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion of this town. oO. P. 





——_ 


NEW JERSEY NOTES. 
Passaic, N. J., APRIL 19, 1899. 

The New Jersey Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation held its spring meeting in the 
clubhouse of the Woman's League, New- 
ark, Wednesday, April 12 The good at- 
tendance resulting in an increase of mem- 
bership was a cheering feature of the day. 
The president, Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, 
reviewed the work of the society, speak- 
ing of the great help afforded by the 
press throughout the State. Rev. Antoin- 
ette Blackwell, Mrs. Phebe Wright, and 
Miss Louise Watts were elected delegates 
to the National Convention at Grand 
Rapids. The Executive Committee, to 
which was referred the appointment of 
the chairmen of the Standing Committees, 
reported as follows: 

On press, Dr. Florence De Hartt, Jersey 
City; on parlor meetings, Miss Louise 
Watts, Newark; on laws relating to wom- 
en, Miss Mary Philbrook, Jersey City; on 
distribution of literature, Mrs. Charlotte 
Enslin, Orange; on school suffrage, Miss 
Mary R. Wilson, Moorestown; on suffrage 
inthe W. C. T. U., Mrs. Mary E. Lawrence, 
Salem; on suffrage in the grange, Miss 
Lippincott, Cinnaminson. Rev. Antoin- 
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WALTER BAKER & CO.’S 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Costs less than One Cent a cup. 





Be sure that the Package bears our Trade-Mark. 








A Perfect Food. Pure, Nutritious, Delicious. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited. 


Established 1780. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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; | 
ette Brown Blackwell told of the struggles 
of the pioneers in the cause, of the great | 


progress made in recent years, and felt 
that there were many things yet to be 
righted, among others, equal pay for equal 
work by men and women. 

The Society endorsed the action of the 
National Association in petitioning Con- 
gress to grant equal suffrage in the terri- 
tory recently acquired by the United 
States. At the school meetings of March 
21, held in the rural districts, the women 
attended in larger numbers than usual, in- 
dicating that the mothers of New Jersey 
are aroused to the importance of exercis- 
ing the rights they possess, and of sharing 
with the fathers in the educational inter- 
ests of their children. 

The Association adjourned, with the as- 
surance that new workers are being raised 
up to help in the good cause. 

ALICE C, ANGELL, 
Cor. Sec’y N. J. W. S. A. 


—_—- 


IOWA. 


ONE REFORM AT A TIME. 
CEDAR FALLS, IA., APRIL 12, 1899. 

Equal suffrage, the greatest reform of 
modern times is coming; fast now, but 
how slowly it moved for many long, 
tedious years! The women have learned 
to work effectively. Their clubs are bring- 
ing them into a compact mass, and teach- 
ing them how to reach and mould public 
opinion, The growth and popularity of 
these clubs is phenomenal! We had no 
such power to rely upon, when we tried to 
arouse public attention in Colorado and 
in Nebraska, some twenty years ago. 

These clubs are well established here in 
Iowa, and I regard their work with admi- 
ration, They are fast attaining a posi- 
tion, and exerting a power, that is sure to 
educate the unthinking voters, and con- 
vince the speculating politicians, that 
justice must be done. It is no longer a 
prayer for help, but a command to be 
obeyed. Iowa will be on the right side of 
the equal suffrage question, as soon as the 
constitutional provisions in this State will 
permit her to enroll herself in the grand 
reformation. 

Only one cloud appears to me to obscure 
the bright prospect, and that is the dispo- 
sition everywhere among the women to 
burden themseives and load down their 
clubs by taking hold of so many schemes 
for reform, spreading their energies and 
efforts far and wide in all directions where 
philanthropy may invite, or wrong pro- 
vokes to action. One thing ata time, one 
victory won, one advance secured, these 
will be worth a world of distracted action. 

J. W. KINGMAN. 

(Other State Correspondence on Eighth Page.) 








EXAMPLE IS BETTER THAN PRECEPT. 

Those sententious proverbs, or old saws, 
which are used as prefixes to all of the 
Hood Sarsaparilla advertising in thou- 
sands of papers throughout the country, 
are evidence of a new and original style of 
display advertising both pleasing and 
effective. The Hood firm is to be con- 
gratulated on so cleverly adapting such 
wisdom as has filtered down through cen- 
turies. Another charming thing about 
this Hood advertising is the unique type 
they are using. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 








The Oldest Fish Market in Boston, 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNs 
H. SHaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mase. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON. MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society 


Will commence its next regular courses >f lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1899. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 








OFFICK AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston, 


The Drs. give their attention to both GEN in Ad 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave 
and a2ist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 


of Pennsylvania. 


Forty-ninth Annual Session. Four years’ Cur 
riculum. Sessions, seven-and-a-hal monihs. 
fe ag Laboratory courses in all departments. 
Clinical instruction and Quizze. CLARA Mar 
SHALL, M. D., Dean, North College Ave. and 21st 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD Toxxae 


ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS, 

Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Brarch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 11.50, 3.05, 15.10, t7.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; “1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at poqeonaee 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are om 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
November 14, 1898. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to 








Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 


Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


Art 
Photographs 


Your attention is invited te 
our large collection of 


Photographs 


OF 


Works of Art 


Many of which are printed 
in brown and gray 


CARBUONETTE 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing 








Soule Photograph Co. 


338 Washington Street 
One Flight 
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RovAL 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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WOMEN’S APPEAL FOR PEACE. 


The following appeal is addressed by a 
number of representative American wom- 


en to the Peace Conference at The Hague, | 


convening on May 18, 1899: 

Honored Gentlemen: We, the under- 
signed, beg leave to appear before your 
honorable tribunal, from the homes of 
our favored and beloved land; its wives, 
sisters, daughters, and mothers of its 
sons. 

We represent, as leaders, the member- 
ship of large organizations of the women 
of our country, recruited from all circles 
of society, and from churches of all faiths. 
We beg you, in their name, that you re- 
spond earnestly and practically to the 
noble manifesto of the ‘Czar of all the 
Russias,’ looking to the progressive dis- 
armament of the civilized nations in the 
interest of peace and of human welfare; a 
conference to result also, we trust, in the 
appointment of a permanent International 
Court of Arbitration. 

We regret keenly that our country had 
not the honor of taking the initiative in a 
movement so in line with its best tradi- 
tions and with its position among the na- 
tions. But we must believe that it will 
now, through its representatives at the 
coming Conference, second most heartily 
the superb effort of the Czar, and so place 
itself on record before a waiting world. 
We hope for this in the interests of civili- 
zation, education, society, religion, and of 
the home, which is at once the best prod- 
uct of these, and the true basis of their 
progress and well-being. 

We beg also to call your attention, gen- 
tlemen, to the pathetic and significant 
vow of the women of some provinces of 
Spain, ‘‘to bear no more sons for the 
butchery of the battle field,’’ a protest 
against the agonies and horrors of war, 
which, coming from the hearts and homes 
of those who have felt these in their own 
fearful experience, must thrill and find a 
lasting echo in the hearts of all true 
mothers, and of all women who are not 
biassed by partisan and conventional influ- 
ences. 

Finally, we women, representing one- 
half of the human family, but having in 
affairs of State ‘‘no language but acry,”’— 
even in this foremost Commonwealth of 
the world,—implore you, gentlemen, to 
heed this our appeal, and thus recognize 
the right of woman to a hearing in these 
momentous matters; matters which, it 
cannot be denied, most vitally affect her 
and the peace and safety of the home. 

May we not trust this to your magna- 
nimity, to your sense of justice as states- 
men, to your honor as gentlemen, and 


Mrs. Mary A. Kenney, California. Presi- 
dent Southern California W. C. T. U. 

Mrs. Mary M. Brown, California. Su- 
perintendent California W. C. T. U. De- 
partment of Peace and Arbitration. 

Mrs. Martha Burgess Jennings, Utah. 
President of the Utah State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

Mrs. Mary Newbury Adams, Iowa. 
Founder and president of Conversational 
Club, Dubuque. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, 
Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Margaret Collier Graham, Califor- 
nia. 

Marion Brown. President Woman’s 
Club, New Orleans, La. 

Mrs. Ebell-Ruskin, President Friday Club 
of Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mrs. C. A. Osgood, Ex-president Friday 
Club. 

Mrs. Bowler, Shakspeare Club, Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

Mrs. Hadden, Woman’s Parliament of 
South California. 

Frances A. Baxter, President Woman’s 
Club of Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Jeannie S. Fuller, Ex-president North 
Dakota S. F. 

Presidents of Women’s Clubs and other 
associations who are willing to add their 
signatures to this appeal are requested to 
send their names at once to the office of 
the Woman's JouRNAL, 3 Park Street, 
Boston, Mass. Those at too great a dis- 
tance for a letter to reach this city by 
May 3 (the latest date at which the appeal 
can be mailed with certainty of reaching 
The Hague by May 18), are urged by Mrs. 
Caroline M. Severance, the author of the 
appeal, to telegraph their name and title 
to this office. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


(See also Seventh Page.) 








KANSAS. 


The Kansas municipal elections are 
over, and the administrations, elected in 
part by women,—often actually the result 
of woman’s active energy expressed in her 
own ballot and the ballots of those she 
“influenced,’’—are in operation, and are 
giving earnest of whether or not they will 
fulfil the pledges made to women voters. 
The study of results is interesting as 
showing the effect of woman’s participa- 
tion in city elections. Certain it is that 
many a city has such respectability and 
character in its government as would not 
be there to-day except for woman’s ballot, 
and woman’s determined work in making 
public sentiment and getting it expressed 
at the polls. 

The weaknesses of municipal govern- 
ment become evident to women when they 
study the problem of the city as voters. 
The vagueness and far-offness of govern- 
ment gives place to a clear view of affairs 





your responsibility as fathers? 

May we not hope to see, at the coming 
Conference, the superb spectacle of inter- 
national brotherhood, in the recommenda- ; 
tion of a permanent Court of Arbitration? | 
Such a Court would be a spectacle worthy 
of the close of our remarkable century, 
and of our poets, the ‘tprophets’’ of our 
time, who have foreseen and proclaimed, 
jubilantly, the better time when nations | 
shall learn war no more, but unite in a 
holy alliance of peace and good will to 
men. 


A Parliament of Man, 
A Federation of the World. 

Then will the pressing and menacing 
problems of our day find their humane 
and just solution; and you, gentlemen, 
will be enrolled for all coming time as the 
world’s supreme heroes and benefactors. 
(Signed) 

Mrs. C. M. Seymour Severance, Califor- 
nia. Founder and first president of New 
England Women’s Club, Boston. 

Mrs. Jennie C. Croly, New York. 
Founder and first president of Sorosis. 

Mrs. Rebecca D. Lowe, Georgia. Presi- 
dent General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, Illinois. Ex- 
president General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

Mrs. Lillian M. N. Stevens, Maine. 
President of the National Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. 

Clara Barton, Washington, D. C. Presi- 
dent American National Red Cross. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Massachusetts. 
President Massachusetts W. S. A. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, New 
York. Hon. President National Ameri- 
can W.S. A. 

Mrs. Leland Stanford, California. Presi- 
dent of the Century, Forum, and other 
San Francisco Clubs. 

Mrs. David Starr Jordan, California. 

Mrs. Ellen L. Sargent. Ex-president of 
California W. S. A. 

Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, Maine. Super- 








intendent National W. C. T. U. Depart- 
ment of Peace and Arbitration. 


when woman puts her own hand to the 
business of ‘‘cleaning up.’’ ‘‘Boodling”’ 


| comes to look to her then exactly like 


stealing, and government looks likea busi- 
ness matter to be conducted upon business 
principles. She gets her sense of personal 
responsibility aroused when she learns by 
participation that a city government is 
only just as good as the citizens demand 
it to be, or just as bad as they permit it 
to be. All of which is good for woman 
and her daughters, as is evident here. 

I find myself thinking at election times 
that if the democratic ‘‘town meeting” of 
early days were reinstated, many of the 
evils of city governments would hide their 
heads, and woman voters would make 
even better progress. However, Kansas 
women are up to date as voters, for be the 
issue a moral question or a material one; 
be it for the improving of character or of 
public comfort, our women consider it, 
form their own opinions with altogether 
as much independence as men, and ex- 
press their opinions at the polls. 

Our women vote more and more numer- 
ously. I mean to undertake to find this 
year all the women in my town who have 
never voted. I know of none, There 
were a number of new voters among the 
women in the recent election. Two of 
these were colored women, who could not 
read. They were good Christian women 
who understood what they wanted to vote 
for. They knew the issue, and had opin- 
ions of their own, and were anxious to 
vote because to do so was to act in their 
own defence. 

Election day in our near two hundred 
third-class cities was most disagreeable. 
If the clerk of the weather had been a Re- 
monstrant he couldn’t have made the day 
more unpleasant for women voters; never- 
theless, wherever there was anything at 
stake the women were out in good num- 
bers. In several little cities where there 





was but one ticket the women—the major. 
ity of them—stayed comfortably at home. 
When it was necessary for them to go to 
the rescue of good government they braved 
the storm as heroically as is woman’s way 
when duty calls. 

In the first and second class cities elec- 
tion day weather was all that could have 
been asked. In Salina there was a lively 
interest in the election. Women had been 
active in the preliminary work, and were 
ready for the decisive day. In our largest 
ward there was fear at noon that it would 
be impossible to poll the remaining vote 
by 6 P.M. A man grumbled that women 
would do their voting in the forenoon. 
Another man replied: “Of course they 
won't, They always will do up the morn- 
ing work, wash the dinner dishes, and put 
tie baby to sleep before they’ll come, 
They'll be here in a body about half-past 
one.” An old-time suffragist standing by 
smiled, and said to me: “Bless me! I 
used to hear that if women voted there'd 
be no dinner on election day at all, atall!’’ 
But now even the opposition testifies to 
the loyalty of woman voters to home inter- 
ests. And sure enough! about half-past 
one the women filled the large room used 
as a polling place, and stood about wait- 
ing their turns to disappear into the little 
booths wherein we make sure of our 
“secret ballot.”” It was quite a social 
occasion. There was neighborly greeting, 
merry banter, and the time-honored joke 
on women about not being old enough to 
vote. Viewing the scene, it seemed hard 
to believe that anybody could fear the im- 
pairment of womanly delicacy by balloting 
for city fathers. Occasionally a lady would 
enter with poll book in hand, goto the 
man or woman checking off the voters as 
they came in, ascertain whether or not 
this or that woman had yet voted, then 
give a list of addresses to a driver, and off 
would dash a carriage to bring in some 
mother with little children and nobody to 
leave them with, or some woman whose 
home was distant and who had noconvey- 
ance. 

Among the negroes we do considerable 
work. They need instruction, and it is 
good for us to give it them. Sometimes 
this work brings some to the conclusion 
that an educational qualification would be 
better—and doubtless it would be better 
in some particulars and in some places, 
but not here, and not for the individual 
nor for the race. Elderly colored women 
voters showed me plainly how the ballot 
stimulates them to the education of their 
children. Younger ones displayed with 
great pride their ability to read their bal- 
lots. Some of the illiterates told me that 
they would stop at no sacrifice to keep 
their children in school, that they might 
never know the humiliation of trying to 
vote without being able to read their bal- 
lots. Without woman suffrage this stim- 
ulus would reach only the boys, but 
where women vote the same reason obtains 
for keeping girls in school longer than 
they otherwise would be. 

In Salina the woman vote decided the 
election of the mayor. The male vote 
elected one man; the woman vote gave a 
majority for the other, and, it may be said 
of whatever results for good or ill, ‘the 
women did it.’”’ We are proud of our work, 

The proposition to establish a free pub- 
lic library carried, and it is probable that 
women will be appointed upon the Board 
of Library Directors. 

In the various cities of the State some 
half-dozen women have been elected city 
clerks. Beattie has a woman mayor and 
an almost entire board of woman city offi- 
cials. Topeka has appointed Dr. Mary 
McKee Wallace a member of the Board of 
Health—an excellent appointment. 

LAURA M, Jouns, 

The authorship of the Etchingham Let- 
ters, which has been running anonymously 
as a serial in the Living Age since the 
first of January, is now disclosed. The 
letters are the joint work of Mrs. Fuller 
Maitland and Sir Frederick Pollock, a 
combination which goes far to account for 
their range and cleverness. ‘The Letters 
will soon be published in book form. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 
New England Women’s Club. — Monday, 
April 24, 3.30 P. M. Education Committee. Mrs. 


Ellen H. Richards will speak on “Work for Wom- 
en in Sanitary Science.” 














DR. GEO. L. TULLOCH, 
Dentist. 


CROWN and BRIDGE WORK. 


Teeth Extracted Without Pain. 


Cor. Union Park and Tremont St., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Open Evenings. 





Picturesque Building Lots. 





** A fine residential neighborhood.’’ 


OAKHURST: 
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NEEDHAM, MASS. 


C. Atherton Hicks asks attention to a real estate enterprise which he 


calls the “Oakhurst property,” Oakhurst meaning Oak Home. 
to establish many “oak homes” in that vicinity. 


He desires 
It is very desirable prop. 


erty, only ten miles southwest of the State House, and accessible to Boston 
by electrics and steam. The Needham and Boston Street Railway Company 
of which he is the president, is now laying tracks between Needham and 
the Spring Street Station of the Providence road passing through a boule- 
vard built by him on this property. The town has every natural advantage 


and modern improvements, such as pure water, electric lights, etc. 


It is on 


high ground, dry and healthful, very picturesque and desirable to build upon, 
being partly wooded and partly open, some level and some undulating, so 


that all tastes can be satisfied. 


Mr. Hicks wishes to find customers who will buy lots and build homes at Oakhurst 
or rent homes at Oakhurst, furnished, for the summer or season. Mechanics and 
laborers, who are skilful workmenjand men of good character, can find permanent 


employment with him. 


This is not an ordinary real estate enterprise, but Mr. Hicks proposes to 
make money for his customers and himeelf. 
Address, with real name and address, 
C, ATHERTON HICKS, Civil Engineer and Landscape Architect, 


Telephone, 870 Haymarket. 


501 Tremont Building, Boston. 








NEW BOOKS. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
AND HIS FRIENDS 


By EpwarpD Everett HALg, D.D. With 
many Portraits and Other [llustrations. 
8vo, $3.00 
A delightful book of reminiscences of 

Lowell, and of the interesting friends who 
surrounded him, Dr. Hale was in college 
with Lowell, and they were intimate 
friends. He writes of Lowell with sincere 
admiration, and in that very interesting 
style which makes Dr. Hale’s stories so 
fascinating. The book will heighten es- 
teem for Lowell, and can hardly fail of 
wide popularity. 


THROUGH NATURE TO GOD 
By Joun Fiske. 16mo, $1.00. 

This book discusses, in Mr. Fiske’s 
large and luminous way, the mystery of 
evil, the cosmic roots of love and self- 
sacrifice, and the everlasting reality of 
religion, It falls in the same group with 
his “Idea of God” and ‘‘Destiny of Man,”’ 
which have been an inspiration and a 
source of strength and light to a multi- 
tude of readers. 


CAMBRIDGE MILTON 


Complete Poetic and Dramatic Works of 
John Milton. Cambridge Edition. 
Edited by WILLIAM VAUGHN Moopy. 
With admirable Introductions to the 
longer poems, Notes, Translations of 
Milton’s Latin Poems, Indexes to titles 
and first lines, and a_ Biographical 
Sketch. With a fine portrait and an 
engraved title page containing a vignette 
of _— home. Large crown 8vo, 
$2.00. 


One of the best of all the volumes in the 
Cambridge Edition, and beyond compari- 
son the best single-volume edition of Mil- 
ton ever published. 


LETTERS OF THOMAS CAR- 
LYLE TO HIS YOUNGEST 
SISTER 


Edited with an Introduction, by CHARLES 
T. CopELAND, Lecturer on English Lit- 
erature in Harvard University. With 
Portraits and Other Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 

These letters to Carlyle’s sister who lived 
in Canada, date from 1832 to 1890. Mr. 
Copeland has strung them on a slender 
thread of biography, and, as the London 
Academy says, “thas done his work ex- 
tremely well.’’ The letters show the 
tenderer and more attractive side of Car- 
lyle’s character 


A TENT OF GRACE 


A Novel. By ApELINA C, Lust. 
$1.50. 

This story of German vi lage life in the 
middle of this century revolves about the 
gulf of race distinctions, notably the deep 
gulf between the Christian and the Jew. 
The heroine is a beautiful Jewess, loved 
alike by Jew and Christian; and the 
struggle in her mind between the domi- 
nant power of her religious traditions and 
the force of her affection is depicted with 
great dramatic skill. 


THE LADDER OF FORTUNE 


By FRANCES COURTENAY BAYLOR, au- 
thor of ‘Claudia Hyde,’’ etc. Crown 
8vo, $1.50. 

A story of wealth which the poseessor 
does not know how to use; of struggle to 
gain a footing in good society; of Western 
America and Paris—told with the skill of 
a practised novelist. 


THRONE MAKERS 


By WILLIAM R, THAYER, author of ‘‘The 
Dawn of Italian Independence,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 

The “throne makers’ are Bismarck, 
Napoleon III., Kossuth, and Garibaldi. 
Papers are also devoted to Carlyle, Tin- 
toret, Giordano Bruno, and Bryant. All 
of these eight papers are marked by a fine 
historic and critical sense, which lifts 
them quite above the average of their class. 


12mo, 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





FIBER RUGS 


—AND— 


Art Squares. 


Just the right thing for 


Cottages and 
Summer Furnishings. 


No Nap. No Lint. No Dust, 
Absolutely Odorless. 





They do not break or splinter, and can be 
cleansed or washed. 


Exclusive Designs and Colorings 


Not obtainable in other goods. We COR- 
DIALLY INVITE INSPECTION. 


SIZES: 
GPE. v6 sige es $5.50 to $7.50 
7.6x10.6 ft..... 7.50 to 10.00 


9 ee 
4x7 ft., Sofa Size . 
Rugs and Mats.. 


200 Patterns 


FIBER CARPET 


Special designs and colors. 
Yard wide 37 2c to 6Oc. 


PLAIN FILLING, STAIR CARPET, 
PORTIERES, PILLOWS, &c., &c. 


Hodges Fiber | Carpet Go., 


Patentees and Manufacturers, 
Wholesale and Retail, 


50 Essex St. (601. (liaucy), 
BOSTON. 


9.00 to 12.00 
3.00 to 4.50 
50c. to 2.50 











READY TO WEAR 


CUSTOM-MADE 


Cotton Shirt Waists 


— = 
MISS M. F. FISK’S, 
144 TREMONT STREET, 


Are proving very satisfactory to many 
women, as it gives them a waist with 
handmade buttonholes, perfect sewing, 
and in a shape that cannot be surpassed, 
without the discouraging feature of wait- 
ing four or five weeks for them. 


FOR SALE. 


A pleasant House in Dorchester, No. 4 
Sawyer Avenue. On elevated ground, with 
fine view of the harbor. House has 11 rooms, 
laundry, furnace, all improvements. Good 
neighborhood. Lot contains 8945 square feet, 
in grass and trees. 

Will be sold on easy terms. 

HOLBROOK & CO., 
12 Postoffice Square, Boston. 


—_" 








C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress St. 
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